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MR. SMITH’S MOTION. 


ie Opposition attacked, through Mr. W. H. Swain, the 

soundest, if not the least assailable, part of the Budget. 
A financial scheme which was neither the best nor the worst 
which could have been devised possessed the negative merit 
of exhausting the surplus without providing for the prema- 
ture diversion of national funds to the relief of local burdens. 
It is true that the miscellaneous majority which last year 
supported Sir Massey Lopes’s ill-advised motion had affirmed 
the expediency of substituting taxes for rates in certain 
branches of local expenditure. A year before Mr. Lowe 
himself bad authorised Mr. GoscuEn to offer the proceeds of 
the House-tax as a boon to the malcontent ratepayers; but 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goscuen, and Sir Massey Lorzs, with his 
majority, were all in the wrong, for reasons which were 
forcibly urged on Monday last by Mr. Fawcetr and by Mr. 
Goscuen himself. The control of expenditure andadministration 
is necessarily associated with liability to burdens; and it is 
not desirable that the parsimonious tendencies of local bodies 
should be obliterated or rendered useless. There is also an 
objection which applies to nearly all readjustments of taxation. 
Rateable property has been bought and sold on the assumption 
that it would be charged both with actual and prospective 
burdens for local purposes ; and it is unnecessary to confer 
on owners or occupiers a gratuitous boon. It was a singular 
proof of blindness on the part of the country gentlemen to 
demand a redress of their supposed grievances from a Govern- 
ment which has uniformly displayed an unfriendly feeling 
to their class) Mr. Guapsrone, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Lowe 
have lost no opportunity of warning landowners that 
they should be punished for the trouble which they 
have caused. The attempt to rally once more in support of 
Mr. Saitu’s motion the majority of last year indicated but 
little skill in political or Parliamentary calculation. Sir 
Massey Lopes’s temporary allies were protessedly voting ona 
question which involved no party issue, while the success of 
Mr. Sira’s amendment to the Budget Resolution would 
necessarily have produced a political crisis. A further 
awkwardness arose from the special form of the motion; 
though it would have been impossible to devise an amend- 
ment which would have been carried. The leaders of 
the Opposition seems to have thought that an objection 
to the reduction of the Income-tax would be unpopular; 
and consequently they were reduced to the necessity 
of attacking one item in a Budget which had been 
partially adopted by the House. Although Mr. Lowe’s 
theory of a necessary equilibrium of direct and indirect re- 
ductions is arbitrary and fallacious, it may be assumed that 
the parts of every financial scheme have a relation to one 
another and to the whole. If the proposal of retaining the 
sugar duties had been adopted, it is possible that the House of 
Commons might have wished to reconsider the question of 
the penny of Income-tax. If the entire Budget had been 
rejected or remodelled, the Alabama damages might have 
been paid in full out of income; and the moderate surplus 
which would have remained might either have provided for 
the removal of various detailed grievances, or have been 
reserved until the policy of contributing to local taxation had 
been finally determined. 

The worst fault of Mr. Switn’s motion was that it rendered 
possible the delivery of a Ministerial speech for which it never- 
theless furnished no sufficient excuse. Mr. Lowe only six or 
seven yeare ago acquired his great position in the House of 
Commons by a vigorous resistance to the increase of the poli- 
tical power of the lower classes. After his final defeat in con- 
sequence of the tergiversation of the Conservative party, Mr. 
Lowe announced, with double-edged and scornful irony, that 


now it had become expedient to educate our masters. His 
objection to democracy must have been that opportunities 
would be afforded for gratifying the envy of the poor towards 
the rich. He now thinks it not unworthy of his official 
rank and of his own intellectual powers to stimulate 
the prejudices and the passions of those whom he strove 
in vain to exclude from power. The latter part of his speech 
consisted of mischievous appeals to the jealousy felt by the 
working part of the population against the owners of property. 
They must, he said, be either saints or idiots if they would 
tolerate a measure which was exclusively beneficial to those 
whom the CuanceLLor of the Excnequer thought fit to de- 
scribe as the rich. Every Budget, it seems, must henceforth 
take off an equal amount of duties on consumption for every 
penny of direct taxation which may be remitted. As Mr. 
Fawcett appropriately remarked, Mr. Lowe has not been 
in the habit of maintaining the same steady balance 
when there was a question, not of taking off taxes, but 
of putting them on. Only three years ago the Income-tax 
was increased by fifiy per cent., while not a single indi- 
rect duty was imposed or augmented. The whole tone of 
Mr. Lowe’s speech was consistent with his reckless suggestion 
of an antagonism between the poor and the rich. In re- 
ferring to certain alleged mis-statements about the sugar 
trade, he absurdly described as lies such propositions. as that 
derive no profit from the sale of sugar, or thatthe 
reduction of duty confers no advantage on the consumer. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrscore fitly rebuked the overbear- 
ing tone in which Mr. Lowe referred to the i 
results of Mr. Swirn’s motion on the position of the 
Government. It was plain that the success of the Oppo- 
sition must have led either to the resignation of Ministers, 
or more probably to the dissolution of Parliament; but 
it is highly inconvenient to dilate unnecessarily on the 
incidental results which may follow from a division. 
Sir S. Norrscote’s able speech contained a virtual admission 
that the motion was untenable. It was idle to demand from 
the Government a declaration of its future policy as a con- 
dition of adopting the Budget. Mr. Giapsrone indeed had, 
a few days previously, injudiciously encouraged a deputation 
to hope for the possible abolition of the Income-tax; but it may 
be taken for granted that he will, as Mr. GoscHEN promised 
on his behalf, abstain from repeating the prospective arrange- 
ments which formed a blot on his famous Budget of twenty 
years If the House of Commons had decided that no 
indirect taxes should be repealed until Mr. Lowe announced 
his future intentions with respect to the Income-tax, there 
would have been little advantage in obtaining a promise 
from a Government which would be simultaneously turned 
out of office. Mr. Lows’s enumeration of the obstacles to a 
grant in aid of local taxation would have been more con- 
vincing if he and his colleagues had not on former occasions 
hastily promised to concede the principle of Sir Masser 
Lopes’s demand, It may be true that the system of assess- 
ment is unsatisfactory, that the constitution of local ———s 
bodies is various and confused, and generally that it woul 
be premature to bestow a gift on recipients who can at present 
hardly be defined; but Mr. Sransrecp has undertaken the 
task of framing a new Social Constitution, and the Budget has, 
according to Mr. Lowe, been so framed as to ensure an 
applicable surplus for the ensuing year. After prudently taking 
care that there should be no balance available for local 
purposes, Mr. Lowe might have dispensed with additional 
reasons for refusing an immediate contribution. It is not 
certain that Mr. Suita was wholly wrong in contending that 
the Budget contingently reper of the next year’s surplus. 
It had probably been assumed by most of those who have 
studied the Budget that the Exchequer Bonds which will be’ 
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issued if the revenue proves inadequate would be paid off 
in the following year. That the Bonds will form an indis- 
tinguishable portion of the unfunded Debt is the result of 
technical arrangements which Mr. Smit may be excused for 
overlooking. 


Although Mr. Switn’s motion was prudently withdrawn 
without a division, the debate was neither uninteresting nor 
useless. Some members of the Opposition recognized the in- 
consistency of affirming a proposition which would have pre- 
cluded them from supporting a reduction of the Malt-tax. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucote, a pupil ef Mr. Guapstone’s, and the 
only scientific financier of his party, directly or tacitly dis- 
avowed nearly all the arguments which were adduced in 
support of the motion. Mr. DisragLi condemned the tactics 
for which he was himself responsible by delivering, on a pro- 
fessedly financial question, a strictly political speech. Having 
all his life hankered after popularity with the multitude, Mr. 
Disraevi addressed himself to the task of currying favour 
with the working classes somewhat less awkwardly than 
Mr. Lowe; but he perhaps forgot that he was defending 
a motion which he had himself inspired for confining 
the remissions of the year exclusively to the Income- 
tax. It would not have been difficult to find another 
opportunity of delivering a which in a Budget 
discussion only indicated an absence of any definite opinion 
on finance. Mr. GLapstone secured an triumph 
by exhibiting his own perfect familiarity with the whole 
subject of taxation. From the latter part of his speech it 
may be collected that the proposed relief of local taxation by 
the aid of Imperial funds will assume the smallest possible 
dimensions. Mr. Giapstone denounces as utterly inad- 
missible the proposal of affording any relief whatever to the 
owners of property, who will, on the contrary, probably have 
to thank Sir Massey Lopes for a large addition to their burdens. 
It appears that house-owners, including freeholders receiving 
ground rents, will be assessed to the rates. Mr. SransFELD’s 
statement of next week will remove all doubt as to the inten- 
tions of the Government, though it will not be practicable 
to deal with the whole question in the present year. The 
reorganization of the whole system of local government 
will, in accordance with the present tendency of legislation, 
probably increase the power of numbers to the detriment 
of property. It happens at present to suit the purpose of 
both political parties to exaggerate the defects of the exist- 
ing system. Mr. SransFretp will probably succeed in con- 

incing the Conservatives that they have committed a 
mischievous blunder. 


M. BARODET’S VICTORY. 


WM dees return of M. Baropert for Paris is a very heavy blow 
to the Republic of M. Tuiers. If the fortunes of no 
other Republic were involved, this fact need give little 
distress to Liberal politicians. The spectacle of M. Tuiers 
balancing himself with infinite dexterity between two 
opposing parties, leaning over now towards one and now 
towards the other, has by this time become a little wearisome ; 
and an event which forced him to take a more decided line 
himself, or to give place to a more decided successor, would 
not in itself be unwelcome. But courses of policy cannot 
be withdrawn like plays that have run several hundred 
nights, solely because they have ceased to amuse. The success 
of a reasonable and moderate Republic as much depends upon 
M. Tuers’s power of keeping the peace between the extreme 
factions on either side as it did two years ago. Unhappily 
the forces at his disposal are weaker now than they were then, 
while the forces arrayed against him have gained strength 
and courage in the interval. In the spring of 1871 Con- 
servatives and Radicals were alike smitten by a spirit 
of moderation. Both seemed to have learned that half a 
loaf is better than no bread. The Conservatives chose 
to suppress the Commune as Republicans rather than to be 
suppressed by it as Monarchists. The Radicals chose to 
accept a moderate Republic which was freely offered them 
rather than run the risks of fighting for a Republic more to 
their mind. In the spring of 1873 the Conservatives are 
found voting for a Bonapartist soldier put forward with the 
uvowed object of preventing M. p—E Réausat’s election, while 
the Radicals have ignored all that M. Tuicrs has done for 
France, and consequently for the Republic, in order to give 
force to their indignation because he governs in the interests 
of the French people, and not of a particular section of 
it, All this seems like a return to the old impracticable 


do, acting alone. The Revolution of 1830, the Revolution 
of 1848, the Revolution of 1870, leave no doubt upon 
that head. We know what the Radicals can do, acting 
alone ; successive Restorations give an equally unmistakable 
answer upon that head. If France is to see any better 
days than those which she has seen hitherto, it must be 
through the abandonment, alike by Conservatives and Radicals, 
of these pretensions to absolute dominion. M. pe Rémusat 

ted himself as a candidate for Paris upon this principle 
of mutual concession. Himself a moderate Conservative, 
he was supported by moderate Radicals; and the policy 
which he recommended to the electors was a_ policy 
which moderate Conservatives and moderate Radicals could 
agree to defend. The verdict of Paris has been decisive. 
By a majority of 45,000 votes the electors have returned a 
candidate whose main claim to support was his repudiation of 
any alliance on the part of the Radicals with Conservatives, 
even of the most moderate shade. It is true, no doubt, that 
Paris has always voted for extreme candidates; but then the 
hopes of which France has recently been the object rested in 
a great measure upon the belief that the leopard had for once 
changed his spots. An attack of fever may not be worse 
than other attacks that have gone before, but if the patient’s 
recovery depends upon his having no more attacks, the 
mere fact that they continue to come is sufficiently dis- 
couraging. 

It will be well, however, if Frenchmen can bring themselves 
not to look too exclusively on the dark side of the prospect. 
It would be a foolish optimism to say that there isa bright one, 
but nevertheless the clouds are not altogether unrelieved. There 
is a gleam of sunshine visible in the fact that the Radicals 
have been divided to an unexampled degree. With the ex- 
ception of M. Gambetra—a most important exception, it is 
true—the prominent leaders of the party have been on the 
side of M. pe Rémusat. It has been objected that this 
only proves that, in proportion as the leaders become moderate, 
their hold on their followers becomes weak. There is an 
element of truth no doubt in this view, but it leaves out of 
sight the peculiar circumstances under which the election took 
place. To ask a Parisian Republican to vote for M: pe 
Ré£svusaT was to make a very great demand on his good sense. 
He has been accustomed to identify the Government with an 
Assembly which has exhibited towards Paris an intense and 
persistent hostility. Politicians know that M. Turers does 
not share this hostility, that he would personally like to 
see the Assembly sitting at Paris instead of at Versailles, that 
he has yielded to the majority of the deputies simply because he 
could not help himself. But the average elector is not a poli- 
tician ; and if ever he understood anything of this, he has long 
since forgotten it. He regards the Government as an indi- 
visible unit, and at present the action of this unit is unmis- 
takably hostile to Paris. It was specially unfortunate that 
this sentiment of the Paris Republicans should have been 
strengthened, and to some extent justified, by the concurrence 
of the Government in the attack upon the municipal 
liberties of Lyons. The Republican leaders could see 
that even upon this point large allowances had to be 
made for M. Tuiers; that the Lyons municipality had on 
several occasions acted with reckless folly and violence; that 
its suppression, if decreed by the Right, could hardly be re- 
sisted to much purpose; and that M. Tuiers had made an 
important concession to Republican feeling by giving Lyons 
an opportunity of returning her former Mayor as a deputy. 
But these were not considerations which admitted of being 
reduced to a popular form. The plea of M. Baroper’s sup- 
porters, that the Government had done gross wrong to Lyons, 
and that it was for Paris, herself the victim of a similar wrong, 
to avenge her sister in misfortune, came home far more easily. 
It does not necessarily follow therefore that the Radical 
leaders will find themselves equally deserted by the rank and 
file of the party the next time that they give their support to 
M. Turers. The occasion will probably not have the same 
special interest for the Paris Republicans; and consequently 
they will not have the same special motive for acting with 
exceptional independence. 


There is some comfort to be found in the reflection that, 
even in opposing the Government, the Paris Radicals have 
displayed unusual moderation. A few weeks back it seemed 
that one great danger of the contest between M. pe Rémusat 
and M. Baropet would be the temptation to the use of violent 
language which such an election would naturally offer. ‘The 
usual habit of Radicai Committees in Paris has been to.de- 
scribe their opponents as nualefactors of the worst order, and 
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when it is the Government that is thus characterized, it is 
difficult alike for assailants and assailed not to come out of the 
battle with their dislike of one another greatly intensified. In 
this case it has not happened so. M. Baropet’s friends—at all 
events, his prominent and responsible friends—have steadily 
maintained that he was not put forward as an act of hostility to 
M. Tuiers, but only for the purpose of strengthening the 
Republican element in his councils. The plea was almost 
ludicrous in its absurdity, but the fact that it was invented 
and adhered to is all the more significant for that reason. 
Why was it thought expedient to strip M. Baropet’s can- 
didature of any air of hostility to M. Tuuers, if it were not 
that even the Radicals of Paris are not anxious to see his 
authority overthrown? When Paris genuinely desires to destroy 
a Government, the electors do not wrap up their wishes 
in polite phrases ; they usuaily express their enmity with the 
most unflattering frankness. ‘That an opposite course should 
have been pursued in the recent canvass goes a long way to 
show that among the 180,000 electors who voted for M. 
Baropet there must have been many, perhaps a majority, 
who may be set down as illogical well-wishers to the Govern- 
ment which they were doing their best to damage. It has 
now to be seen how M. Tuiers will deal with this anomalous 
state of affairs. These wrongheaded and untrustworthy 
friends may be easily turned into declared enemies. If M. 
Turers makes M. Baropet’s election an excuse for allying 
himself with the Right, the probability is that at the 
next election for Paris the Radical candidates will be 
returned with the avowed intention of driving M. Tuiers 
from power. If, on the other hand, he is ready to be 
taught by defeat, and proves his possession of this most 
valuable quality by resisting the undue influence of a 
party which has already caused him unnumbered embarrass- 
ments and is ready to cause him as many more, M. Baropet’s 
victory may in the end prove a useful warning. 


WOMEN VOTERS. 


yy House of Commons is too practical an assembly and 
too averse to speculative changes to allow a Bill to make 
any way which proposes to give the Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, and a decisive majority has again doomed Mr. Jacos 
Bricut’s measure to failure. There was nothing much to be 
said for or against the proposal that was new, and the debate 
was singularly vapid and lifeless. It may be candidly ad- 
mitted that some of the arguments on either side were little 
calculated to inspire conviction. It is perfectly useless 
for a body like the House of Commons to pretend to ex- 
amine whether the intellect of women is necessarily inferior 
to that of men. No one can seriously think that the prece- 
dents of Joan of Arc, of Rosa BonuEur, of MENDELSSOHN’s sister, 
and of some lady who rode about with a Polish chief, can 
determine the issue whether Englishwomen who happen to be 
householders should be entitled to vote for members of Par- 
liament. Mr. Jacop Brigut made the best use he could 
of the example of the Queen, and since his Bill of last 
year he has had the opportunity of finding a new iilus- 
tration of the capacity of women in the admirable skill 
with which the Queen held an even balance between the 
claims of Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Disrakvi in the late Minis- 
terial crisis. There are a million of male voters in England, 
and it is easy to show that the QuEEN, or Rosa BonuHEvR, or 
possibly Joan of Arc, might have been as competent to select 
a member of Parliament as some of these million males. Mr. 
Jacos Bricut estimated that, if his Bill passed, about a 
quarter of a million women would be added to the electoral 
roll, and out of this number there would be many who would 
use the franchise better than the dregs of the male electors. 
We may perhaps go further, and say that the whole quarter 
of a million would make as good a choice and on as good 
grounds as the fourth of the million men would make which 
was least fitted to exercise the franchise. It is quite true that 
men, even of the humblest class, have in their industrial and 
social gatherings a faint means of learning some of the rudi- 
ments of political knowledge which women have not. But 
women who are householders are perhaps better instructed, 
and learn more from books and papers, than the humblest 
rank of urban male householders. It is because they 
are women, and not because they are more utterly incapable 
of exercising the franchise wisely than the rudest of their 
male neighbours, that the House has declined to let women 
vote, Nor is there any insuperable difficulty in women 


voting now that order and decency have been introduced 


into elections. [Possibly the presence of women as voters 
would tend still further to promote order at elections than 
has been done by the Ballot. Nor is the increase of the 
electoral body by one fourth a very alarming one, at a 
moment when proposals are being made to double this body 
by swamping it with new county voters. If Mr. Jacos 
Briaut's Bill were carried, the new’ electors would not vote 
worse than a great number of the old ones; they would vote 
in safety and without molestation, and they would not swamp 
the existing electoral bodies. So much may be conceded ; 
and those who concede it may, we think, concede it without 
being brought a step nearer to the conclusion that Mr. Jacos 
Bricut’s clients ought to be allowed to vote. 


What, then, are the objections to allowing them to vote? 
The two principal reasons are, that their claim rests on a 
wrong conception of the value of the Parliamentary franchise, 
and that it rests on a wrong conception of the relative position 
of thesexes. Their advocates talk as if the quantity and kind 
of persons who vote for members of Parliament were a matter 
of pure indifference, and that the more voters there are, the 
merrier party they will make. They also speak as if any set 
of persons who cannot get all they fancy they want should be 
specially represented in Parliament, in order that they may 
get a legislative sanction for their crotchets. But the object 
of elections is not to give the greatest number of persons an 
opportunity of voting, but to get a good Government for the 
country. How shall we get the best House of Commons is 
the main question, and not who shall have the amusement of 
selecting members. In 1867 we tried a dangerous, although 
inevitable, experiment, by largely increasing the constituencies ; 
the justification of the step being, that many members of 
the House of Commons sat for small, subservient, or corrupt 
boroughs, that there was not life or purpose enough in the 
House to make vigorous legislation possible. In order to 
remedy this defect, a great number of persons very little 
fitted to vote were allowed to vote. The enlargement of 
the constituencies was in some cases beneficial, but 
in others experience will probably show that it was not 
beneficial. ‘There was, however, no other resource within 
the compass of practical statesmanship, and of two evils the 
smaller was chosen. Far, however, from its being true that, 
because the franchise has been extended largely and suddenly, 
it may be wisely extended to any degree, it is much more 
true to say that any sweeping addition to the franchise now 
would be to add an unnecessary to a necessary risk. If two 
drunken men may vote, it was said on Wednesday, why 
should not one sober woman also vote? The sober woman 
might certainly be as competent to vote as either of the 
drunken men, but if we have two bad voters already, it is un- 
satisfactory to mend matters by adding a third to them. It 
is true that persons who have political powers conferred on 
them, if they are tolerably fitted to exercise them, are raised 
by having wider interests added to their life. Although the 
main object of elections is to get together a good House of 
Commons, they fulfil the subsidiary object of educating the 
electors. But this can only be the result if the electors keep 
the main object in view, and set themselves to fulfil national 
aims, and think the franchise is something they ought to 
respect and value. If the electors despised the suffrage, and 
in exercising it thought only of very petty issues, they would 
be lowered rather than raised by being electors, while at the 
same time they would return a bad House of Commons. The 
argument which converted Mr. HeNn.ey from an dpponent into 
a supporter of the Bill was that women who are householders 
are already allowed to vote for School Boards and municipal 
officers. They use their privilege eagerly, and, as no one not 
in a district knows anything about its School Boards or its 
municipal officials, it is impossible to say that they have not 
voted as well as any one else. But the Parliamentary fran- 
chise ought to be put before the body of the people as some- 
thing much higher than the right to take part in the election 
of a little herd of persons wrangling over primary education 
or of town councillors. Nor ought the existing House of 
Commons to admit for a moment that, in order to get good 
legislation in favour of any particular class, it is necessary 
that this class should have votes. The reason why the present 
House does not legislate in favour of women is not that it 
is unwilling to do women justice, but that no proposals 
are made to it on behalf of women that will bear 
discussion. A very sensible lady informed Mr. Jacos 
Bricut that, if she did not know what her rights 
were, she at least knew that she had no wrongs. Mr. Baigur 
said that this might be true for her, but that it was quite untrue 
for her poorer sisters. What are the wrongs of poor women? 
There may possibly be some of akind removable by legisla- 
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tion, but there is no need whatever to assume that the House 
of Commons would refuse to redress these grievances if their 
existence was proved, and apt remedies suggested. The 
course taken in regard to the franchise of women, or in regard 
to most proposals for extending the franchise to particular sets of 
people, is first to assume that they have wrongs; then to assume 
that Acts of Parliament would sweep these wrongs away ; 
then to assume that the House of Commons, under the present 


electoral system, deliberately ignores these wrongs; and then | 


to conclude that the electoral system must be altered. The 
house is to be always burnt down when we want roast pig. 
The Constitution is to be altered in order that an undefined 
change may be made to protect the property of women who 
are on bad terms with their husbands. 

The first objection then, or rather set of objections, to 
giving votes to Mr. Bricut’s quarter of a million of women 
is that it would form a useless addition to the constituency, 
that it would degrade the popular estimation of the Parlia- 


‘mentary franchise, and that it would foster the notion that people 


with alleged grievances must be specially represented in order 
to get justice from Parliament. The second objection is that 
the claim of these women really rests on the notion that the 
sexes are naturally equal, that it is nothing but bad institu- 
tions that has obscured this natural equality, and that Parlia- 
ment ought to pave the way for the recognition of this equality 
by extending the franchise as suggested. Nor is it possible 
to suppose that those who wish that the franchise should be 
given to this quarter of a million of women would be satisfied 
if they got what they asked. It is for the most part the 
same set of people who ask that women, even when married, 
should be regarded as equal partners in a firm. The 
married partners are to contribute to a common stock 
of which they are to have the joint management, while 
each enjoys a special ownership over the share which 
he or she may have contributed. It is only in complete 
accordance with such notions of married life that the wife 
as well as the husband should be allowed to vote; for of 
the two partners one might be as well called the householder 
as the other, even if the qualification of household occupation 
could be long preserved atter it had been settled that all human 
beings were equal. The main purposes, too, which Mr. Jacos 
Brient’s Bill is supposed to serve could not be accomplished 
unless women generally had votes. Mr. Fawcett, for ex- 
ample, said that one of the great grievances of women was 
that Trade Unions did not behave handsomely to them, the 
true cause of this unhandsome conduct being that women are 
not considered the equals of men. It is obvious that the 
spirit of Trade Unions would not be greatly altered by the 
franchise being accorded to an eighth or a tenth part of the 
whole number of women who, if women were treated as equal 
with men, would vote. To teach the doctrine of this equality 
effectively women generally must be allowed to vote. The 
first thing to ask is whether there is any natural equality 
between men and women, and it is only because in 
the regions of abstract speculation everything is debatable, 
that this can be treated as a debatable question. The universal 
consent of the unnumbered generations of mankind is against 
the theory of the equality of the sexes, and there is one 
practical argument which may be treated as decisive of the 
question. lf men choose to say that women are not their 
equals, women have nothing to do but to give in. Physical 
force, the ultimate busis of all society and government, must 
be on the side of the men, and those who have the key of the 
position will not permanently consent to abandon it. A 
Government in which women were on an equality with men 
would be a Government of perpetual revolution, even if one 
revolution was not enough to overturn it for ever. ‘The 
happiness of domestic life depends on the subordination of 
the wife in all matters of public duty or interest; but even if 
we were willing to forego domestic happiness, and let women 
parade an artiticial equality by voting at Parliamentary elec- 
tions, we should make the sacrifice in vain, for men generally 
would be certain in the long run to take care that the sex 
which is physically weaker should feel its inferiority. 


PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION IN SPAIN, 


EVOLUTIONS always come in gusts and squalls; and 

for the moment there is a lull in Spain, because the 
extreme Republicans have had their way, and have not yet 
thought of any fresh demand. With natural inconsistency 
the fanatical devotees of provincial independence accept, when 


it suits their purpose, the decision of Madrid as readily as if 


they were French demagogues waiting for the latest news 


from Paris. The whole country acquiesces with helpless in- 
difference in the suppression of constitutional authority; and 
it may be readily believed that, except in the centres of 
political agitation, life proceeds with little interruption in its 
ordinary course. Early experience will show whether public 
affairs will be equally manageable with private business. 
Even a Federal and Social Republic requires money, and a 
disciplined force to compel obedience to the Government. The 
whole financial system of Spain, never easy or prosperous, has 
since the beginning of the present Revolution become thoroughly 
disorganized. The disturbance of trade has reduced the scanty 
receipts from Customs duties; and one or two maritime towns 
have announced their intention of converting themselves into 
free ports. The usual resource of borrowing has for the present 
become impracticable; and it is difficult to conjecture how 
the Minister of Finance will provide for the most pressing 
necessities. There is no reason to suppose that the members 
of the Government are incapable or careless, and they enjoy 
the reputation of personal integrity; but it is impossible to 
dissolve the bonds of political society for one purpose, and at 
the same time to retain the advantages which belong to 
traditional order. Only a few weeks before the Revolution 
the present Ministers were denounced by the irreconcilable 
faction as traitors to the common cause. Figueras and ~ 
CasTELaR might have foreseen that when they established the 
Republic they would be compelled to rely on the support of 
the ferocious agitators with whom they had previously refused 
to act. Their error consisted, not in holding that a Republie 
was a possible or perhaps a desirable form of government, 
but in supposing that it meant to the most active partisans in 
Spain anything but the destruction of order and the confisca- 
tion of property. It may be admitted that the dissolution of 
military obedience, which is the greatest of many actual 
evils, could scarcely have been foreseen either by the Re- 
publicans or by their opponents. 


The official narrative of the events of the 23rd of April is 
obviously one-sided, if not wholly untrue. ‘I'he Alcalde of 
Madrid ordered some battalions of volunteers to meet for the 
purpose of protecting the Permanent Committee, but notwith- 
standing the sanction both of Parliamentary and municipal 
authority, they and their commander, General Lerona, are 
denounced as rebels. The Minister of Wan, dy the orders 
of the Government, took measures to attack the so-called in- 
surgents, and it is stated that the troops of the garrison sided 
with the Republican volunteers. Bloodshed was fortunately 
avoided by the timely discovery that the Government had the 
stronger force on its side, and the rebels, now proved by the 
event to have been in rebellion, dispersed or fled, as SATAN 
fled in Paradise Lost when he saw the heavenly balance in- 
clining against him. Once certain of victory, the Ministers 
dissolved the Permanent Committee and the Cortes which it 
represented, and order reigned for the time in Madrid. One 
of the Committee, Sefior Ficueroza, lately an advanced 
Radical, was put in prison, probably for the purpose 
of protecting him from the lawless violence of the 
mob. It is once more reported that Serrano and Sacasta 
have quitted Spain, and for some time past ZorriLua has 
prudently withdrawn himself from public notice. As in all 
similar cases, the Spanish Revolution, which commenced four 
or five years ago, devours its own children with increased 
appetite as it acquires additional force. The time is probably 
not far distant when Figueras and Casretar will have to 
defend themselves against the charge of treason to the Federal 
Republic. The politicians who invited Amapeo of Savoy to 
ascend the throne, and afterwards drove him to abdicate by 
political opposition and personal affronts, deserve but little 
compassion. The other Spanish parties in their reciprocal 
intolerance failed to perceive that the auarchical Republicans 
were the most resolute and unscrupulous of all the jarring 
factions. In a certain sense the winners have deserved their 
temporary success; but there is no symptom of political fore- 
sight or wisdom in their measures, and they will probably 
become more and more extravagant in their policy until they 
provoke a decisive reaction. 


One of the oddest freaks of modern opinion is the favour 
with which the extreme Republican party is regarded by 
English politicians of strictly Conservative tendencies. In 
spite of his own professions, and of the statements of 
friends and opponents among his countrymen, GaMBETTA 
is constantly described as a uniformly prudent and prac- 
tical statesman; and every attack on the French Assembly 
attracts unqualified sympathy. The Spanish Republic is not 
less fortunate in the indulgent construction which is placed 
on ull the acts of its promoters. As soon as the Cortes 
had been frightened into proclaiming the Lepublic, it was 
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announced that a peaceful and successful revolution had been 
accomplished with the smallest possible departure from con- 
stitutional practice. The Cortes, as the only supreme 
authority remaining after the abdication of the Kine, had, it 
was said, recognized the necessity of dispensing with the 
Monarchy, which indeed it had been elected to maintain, and 
all civil and military functionaries would continue to discharge 
their offices under a new and orderly Government. The 
illusion was apparently not dispelled when the rabble of 
Madrid, imitating the Sections of Paris during the French 
Revolution, had compelled those of the Ministers who repre- 
sented the majority of the Assembly to make way for trust- 
worthy Republicans; and the usurpation of provincial clubs 
and municipal delegations was conveniently overlooked. The 
mutinous proceedings of the army caused regret because 
they tended to weaken the Republic; but it was justly 
thought that the Ministers themselves were anxious as 
far as possible to maintain order. It has always been the 
inveterate habit of the shallower sort of English writers 
on current politics to sympathize with political move- 
ments abroad which would be regarded with horror if 
they occurred at home. Twenty years ago the candid 
admirers of the Federal Republic would have been zeal- 
ous Imperialists in France, though not in England; not so 
much because any kind of institution is good enough for 
foreigners, but through the temptation of displaying an 
enlightened superiority to prejudice. The later stages of the 
Spanish Revolution have not disturbed the complacency of its 
apologists. The Cortes, elected under the Constitution by uni- 
versal suffrage, have been formally dissolved by the Ministers 
whom they had themselves appointed; and it is at least 
possible thatthe Government may have provoked the riots which 
gave it an excuse for disposing of its rivals and opponents. 
At present the Republican Government has absolutely neither 
a legal basis nor a claim to the obedience of the nation, 
except that a loyal citizen will for the moment maintain any 
barrier which stands between social order and total anarchy. 
The exploit has nevertheless commanded approval in England. 
The Constitutionalists who, regretting too late their own 
weakness, had made an unsuccessful attempt to assert the 
supremacy of Parliament, are denounced as an obstructive 
faction, itself responsible for the violence which was rendered 
necessary by its encroachments. Ifthe Spanish Correspondent 
of the Z'imes is not a Red Republican, he can scarcely escape 
the imputation of childish imbecility. The growing laxity 
of political principle is illustrated by the events of Madrid and 
by the comments which the revolutionary act of the Ministers 
has produced. RosesPierRE and his accomplices in the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, while they exercised an unresisted 
tyranny, never ventured to supersede the nominal sovereignty 
of the Convention. In theReign of Terror, asduring the present 
Spanish Revolution, every gathering of the rabble assumed to re- 
present the people, but nevertheless the Assembly which had 
been really elected by the constituencies was always regarded 
with a certain respect ; and ultimately it survived to direct the 
reaction against the bloodthirsty dictators. Ficureras and 
CasTELAR may perhaps have acted to the best of their judg- 
ment for the public interest; but they at present exercise, as 
far as they are not themselves intimidated by the mob of the 
capital, a power which is altogether arbitrary and lawless. 
Their prospective appeal to the Constituent Cortes is an idle 
form. If such an Assembly were, in accordance with the 
probable opinion of the majority of the nation, to declare 
against the Federal Republic, the dispersion of its members 
by force would be reither more nor less an act of violence than 
the recent dissolution of the Assembly after the dismissal of 
the Permanent Committee. 


The eloquent disciple of Mazzin1 exercises for the time, 
perhaps with the purest intentions, an irregular tyranny which 
can only be excused by the tyrant’s plea. The eulogists of 
the Spanish Ministry may perhaps be in the right when they 
contend that a measure which involved a deplorable usurpa- 
tion was indispensably necessary. The constitutional party 
had all principle on its side in maintaining the superiority of 
the Cortes to the Executive Government; but the Assembly 
which had suffered the establishment of a Republican form 
of Government could not safely refuse to concede the conduct 
of affairs to the dominant Republican party. The error of 
submitting in the first instance to an active minority included 
in itself the consequence of an abdication of power by the 
Cortes after the example of the King. When the Constitutional 

recovered from ite first stupor, its efforts to resume its 
itimate control over affairs proved to be too late. The 
Permanent Committee had no difficulty in proving that the 
condition of the country was miserable and alarming; nor 


can it be doubted that the mutinies of the army and the extrava- 
gances of the municipal deputations were distinctly traceable to 
the proclamation of the Republic; but a repentant Cortes 
ought, if any remedy was still possible, to have dismissed the 
Ministry, and te have undertaken to govern the country 
through nominees of its own. The Ministers, after actively 
destroying all the substantial securities of liberty, were 
perhaps compelled to disregard its elementary forms. The 
armed ruffians of the streets might have become their assail- 
ants instead of their allies if they had continued to recognize 
the only legal authority in Spain. The impending election will 
probably result in the return, by a large majority of voters, 
of a Jacobin Cortes; but it is not certain that the provincial 
separatists will allow the elections to be held unless the 
Cortes is deprived beforehand of any constituent power which 
might be exercised to the detriment of the Federal Republic. 
It is evident that to vest in an Assembly the power of framing 
a Constitution is inconsistent with the fundamental doctrine of 
federation. The American Constitution was in the nature of 
a treaty concluded by the authorised representatives of 
independent States. It has not yet been proposed that the 
deputies of Catalonia or of Andalusia should exercise a veto 
on the constituent legislation of the Cortes, The modern 
device of universal suffrage has proved itself a wretchedly 
inadequate substitute for the old-fashioned faith in the in- 
defeasible sanctity of fundamental laws and _ traditional 
institutions. The nations which have in recent times most 
frequently returned Constituent Assemblies are the least 
disposed to abide by their decisions. No Cortes which will 
ever meet in Spain can claim higher authority than the 
Constituent Cortes whose work has now been summarily 
abolished. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


tage amendments carried on Thursday by Lord Carrxs 
will mitigate, but only mitigate, the tendency of the 
| Judicature Bill to subordinate and disparage the Equity 
| jurisprudence which the Lorp CuanceLtor, backed by every 

one who knows what Equity is, desires to make universally 
| supreme. As Lord Catrns strongly urged, it would have 
been a fatal policy to weaken the Court of Chancery numeri- 
cally and morally as a first step towards winning for its 
jurisprudence the prestige and predominance with which we 
all agree it ought to be invested. ‘The amendments have 
saved the Courts of Equity and the principles which they 
apply from the humiliation which the desertion of the Cuan- 
ceLLor and the diminution of judicial strength would inevitably 
have involved. 


But the debate in the House of Lords, and other not less 
remarkable incidents of the past week, will do far more to 
convert the Bill into a real, vigorous, and successful reform 
than the partial amendments to which Lord Cairns was un- 
fortunately limited by the forms of the House. Those who 
candidly examine the different views which have been pre- 
sented of this measure and its consequences wiil be astonished 
to find how nearly all are agreed. In principle and purpose there 
is noantagonism between the LorD CHANCELLOR on the one side 
and Lord Cairns and the Equity Bench and Bar on the other. 
All desire the same end. All, not excepting the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR, agree that that end would be certainly attained by 
the method suggested by the Equity Bar. But the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR thinks that there is another method of attaining 
the same end, not indeed quite so good—for even he does 
not say that—but in his opinion not much worse, and at the 
same time a trifle easier and cheaper. Whether the Legislature 
shall adopt the plan admitted to be the best, or the plan from 
which the whole profession anticipate nothing but dis- 
astsous failure, is the sole controversy which remains to be 
determined ; and it is by bringing out this clear issue that the 
debate in the House of Lords, following the remonstrance of 
the Bar, has so largely contributed to the future settlement 
of this most important question. 

The Lorp CuaNceLLor in the course of his speech made 
an observation very true and very pertinent. He reminded 
the Equity Bar that the mass of the business under his Bill 
would flow into its old channels—as no doubt it would. 
because every plaintiff who was allowed to do so would bring 
his equities to be decided by Equity Judges; and he added 
that there was no occasion for alarm, for even in cases where 
equitable questions might have to be determined by Common 
Law Courts, the assistance of members of the Equity Bar 
would be called in. The Lorp Cuancettor can hardly doubt 
that the Equity Bar must be fully sensible that their personal 
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interests will notsuffer by the extension of equitable jurisdiction 
to the Common Law Courts, and some among them are even 
supposed to berejoicingat the prospect of anew world to conquer. 
Their remonstrance was, we are sure, not dictated by selfish 
fear for themselves, but by a genuine and well founded appre- 
hension that the spirit of Equity jurisprudence could not 
survive unimpaired unless administered by Courts habituated 
to grasp and sympathize with its doctrines. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR at present doubts this, though we believe he 
will in the end be converted to the opinion of the Bar and 
the Bench. His reasons for the doubt deserve, and shall 
receive, our respectful examination ; but before plunging into 
argument, we cannot help calling attention to another point 
on which the observation to which we have already referred is 
full of instruction. It is nothing less than an acknowledgment 
that suitors having equitable rights to try would rather sub- 
mit them to Judges experienced in Equity than to any Court 
of Common Law. They at least are not expected to believe 
that any branch of jurisprudence will be administered best 
by those who have studied it least; and, after all, the suitors 
are the people who are most concerned in the matter, and 
whose wishes ought to command the greatest considera- 
tion. 

It will, we think, tend ultimately to remove the startling 
divergence of opinion between the Lorp CuaNnceLLor and the 
profession of which he is specially the head if we examine 
somewhat closely what the conflicting opinions really are. 
And, first, let there be no misconception of the obvious meaning 
of the protests of the Equity Bar. The Lorp CanceLior 
discussed them very slightly, and we have no reason to 
suppose that he misapprehended them; but Lord HatTuerLey 
understood them in a sense entirely opposed to that which 
they were evidently intended to bear. Lord HaTHertey 
considered it impossible to read those protests as expressing 
anything but a desire that the existing severance of the Courts 
of Law and Equity should be perpetuated. We confess we con- 
sider it impossible on the face of them to read them in any 
such sense. What they do insist upon is simply that Equity. 
ought to be administered by Judges who know Equity, or 


at least by Courts leavened with an adequate proportion of 


such Judges. They refer to the paramount authority hitherto 
enjoyed by the Court of Chancery, act for the purpose of 
insisting that it should be continued, but for the sake of 
pointing out that when that of Equity is destroyed, 
another safeguard should be supplied by adding Equity 
Judges to every Court which is to exercise equitable juris- 
diction. 

We think this is a most reasonable demand. At any rate, 
this and no other is the demand, as we interpret it, preferred 
by the Bar. For ourselves, we cannot understand how their 
language could have been supposed to bear a different sig- 
nification. We see no reason whatever to suppose that the 
letters were intended by those who framed them to have any 
such reactionary import as is supposed by Lord Hatuertey ; 
and we are convinced that they never would have been 
signed by the mass of those who did sign them unless they 
had frankly accepted the proposed fusion, and submitted what 
the Bar believe to be the essential conditions of success in 
that great undertaking. The Lorp CaanceLLor must know 
that it is from the Equity side of the profession that the 
movement for fusion has received its chief impulse, and he 
at any rate will not think it possible that the whule Equity 
Bar should join in obstructing a great reform which it is 
known that very many of them have most cordially at heart. 
The plain and obvious purpose of the letters of the Bar is to 
strengthen the hands of the Lorp CaanceLLor, and to make him 
launch his scheme in the shape which, if unfettered by exist- 
ing arrangements and personal considerations, he weuld him- 
self have given it—that is, with a due provision for the ad- 
ministration of every branch of the law by Judges who have 
already learned it. This being on the face of their letters the 
real meaning and purpose of the Bar, let us see how far the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR seriously differs from a conclusion appa- 
rently so obvious. So far as we can discover, he has never 
said that a scheme in which the Judges should be fused in 
every Court would not be a better scheme than hisown. He 
has hinted that it would be more difficult, and he has no doubt 
been told by some one that it would—at first, at any rate—be 
a trifle more expensive. Nay, he has gone further than this; 
for, unless we misunderstood him, he plainly mtimated on an 
earlier occasion his preference for the scheme which the Bar 


memorials advocate over the halting ments and con- 
cessions which, in the first instance, he felt himself compelled 
to submit to. We know well the obstacles with which Lord 
Hartuegcey and other reformers have had to contend. We do 


not altogether wonder that Lord SeLsorne shrank from 
facing them. But if he can estimate public opinion as a 
great politician should, he will see that no petty considera- 
tion of expense would be allowed for one moment to stand 
in the way of a measure which he could produce, not as he has 
produced this Bill, as the best he thinks he can venture upon 
under the circumstances, but as the very best which all his 
knowledge, experience, and skill can devise. We believe we 
correctly state the desire of that rapidly growing section of 
the lay public who have begun to take an interest ‘in this 
subject, and notably of the great commercial class who know 
what the principles of Equity have done for them, and from 
what they have saved them, when we say that they would 
utterly ridicule the idea that the new edifice of justice should 
be constructed out of its due proportions because the coun 
happens to have in stock four times as many Judges of one 
sort as ofanother. The finest site in London is deformed by 
a building which the unlucky architect was compelled to spoil 
in order to work in a dozen handsome but unsuitable columns 
which had been picked out of the ruins of another building 
which had just been destroyed. From that day to this the 
name of poor Wi krxs has been a byword in art, and the 
economy of the miserable contrivance is exemplified by the faet 
that the building stands condemned, and has to be replaced 
at fifty times the cost of the original saving. Are not 
these things an allegory ? Will not the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
be warned in time that the people of England are really 
not so poor or so sordid as to consent that a grand project 
for the reconstruction of the law shall be made less than perfect 
for the sake of working in a superabundant stock of old 
pillars of the law for whom appropriate places cannot be 
found in the projected edifice? Parsimony of this kind is not 
the bent either of the people or of Parliament, and it would 
be lamentable indeed if a man like the Lorp CHaNncEeLLor 
were compelled to build under conditions like those which 
proved fatal to poor Witkiys in the lower field of mere 
material architecture. 


Nothing, as we have already intimated, will make us 
believe that the Lorp CaanceLLor regards his Bill as any- 
thing more than a pis-aller. Both he and Lord Haruerter, 
in clever forensic speeches, made the most that could 
be made of the case for the defence. Neither quite went 
the length of saying that Equity jurisprudence would be im- 
proved by being administered by Courts without a single 
Judge who has enjoyed Equity training; but both of them 
urged strongly a sort of plea in mitigation of damages, and 
insisted that, after all, Common Law Judges would pick up 
Equity somehow, and tried to prove that experience justified 
the experiment. The Lorp CHANCELLOR mentioned the great 
names of Lord Harpwicxe and Lord Epon as having 
practised at Common Law. That is quite true, but Yorke 
had studied Equity with SaLkexp in his youth, and before he 


was eight-and-twenty he became a Chancery barrister, and so’ 


continued during the Chancellorships of Lords MaccLesFizL> 
and Kine. Lord Expon’s career was very similar. He also 
came into Equity practice at a very early age, and the great 
Equity ,case of Acroyp v. Smiruson, which made young 
Scorr’s reputation, was argued before he was thirty. It 
is true that in those times Equity business only afforded 
occupation for about fifteen counsel for a part of the year, and 
that it was then the practice, now unfortunately impossible, 
for them to go circuit and keep up their Common Law know- 
ledge. In this sense Harpwicke and ELpon were Common 
Law men. But they were great Chancellors because they 
knew Equity, and they cannot be cited in favour of such a 
project as the present Bill. Lord Haruerter also referred to 
the fact that half the Chancellors in recent times had been 
Common Law men in the strict modern sense—that is, men 
who had never studied Equity at all. That is true, and it 
shows that it is possible to make such appointments. But 
Lord Hatuertey did not say that the Common Law half of 
his list of Chancellors were as good Equity Judges as the 
Chancery half, and as some of them still survive, we will be 
content with Lord Hartnertey’s silence, and reserve our own 
opinion. And there is this very material consideration to 
be borne in mind—that a man of great ability’and self- 
command, even though rather ignorant of the special law which 
he has to adniinister, can get on very fairly as a Judge 
of Appeal if he is not hurried, though he would break 
down utterly as a Judge of first instance, especially with the 
mass of business which now is dealt with daily. The Loxp 
CHANCELLOR endeavoured to meet this by referring to the fact 
that both Lord Girrorp and Lord Lyrxpavrsr sat for some 
time in the Rolls Court. The Lorp CHancettor did not 
add that Lord GirrorD contributed.much valuable matter 
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to Equity Jurisprudence, and the less said about his example 
the better. Lord Lynpuurst, it is true, was one of the 
giants of those days; and, even if he had been a suc- 
cessful Judge of first instance, it would not follow that every 
Common Law Judge on the Bench would be equally successful. 
But, in truth, Lynpuurst was not successful. If we may trust 
the historical statement of one, perhaps the strongest, of the 
‘Common Law Chancellors to whom Lord Hatuerey re- 
ferred, ‘‘CopLey sat as seldom as possible, rose as early as 
* possible, and did as little as possible, while of his judicial 
“ performances as Master of the Rolls hardly a vestige re- 
“ mains.” Probably Lord Romitty has often disposed of 
more business in a month than Copter did during his 
whole leisurely occupation of the same seat. And these 
are absolutely the only examples cited to justify the experi- 
ment of committing Equity Jurisprudence to a Bench in- 
‘formed with Common Law pure and simple, And why isthe 
risk proposed to be run? Merely to save a few pensions by 
which the whole difficulty might be solved. Until we hear 
very clear evidence to the contrary, we shall believe 
that Lord Cairns was right when he said, “For years 
“you will have no Common Law Judges willing—and, 
“with deference, I will add competent—to administer in 
“the Court of Chancery a system in which they are en- 
“ tirely untrained.” This was said, no doubt, with reference to 
@ suggestion that Common Law Judges might occasionally 
take the place of the Master of the Rolls; but, if correct, it 
applies equally to the experiment of an entire Common Law 
Bench deciding questions of pure Equity Jurisprudence. 


There was much in the Lorp CHANCELLOR’s speech i 
on incidental topics to which we should gladly refer, but for 
the present we must confine ourselves to the plain and simple 
issue which has been raised between the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
and his own Bar. 


= 


THE EMPEROR'S WILL. 


ae will ot the Emperor Napoteon has been published, 
bearing date April 1865, and the only two points of 
interest connected with it are the language in which it is 
drawn up and the smallness of the sum passing by it. When 
the will was made the Experor was still at the summit of 
fortune. The Mexican expedition was a military success, 
and it was still hoped that France might be repaid from the 
resources of the Empire of MaxmILian some of the treasure 
lavished on founding a new Government in a Spanish Re- 
blic. It is true that the fading fortunes of the Southern 
Eonfederation must have suggested doubts to the Emprror’s 
mind whether he could make his new creation of a Trans- 
atlantic Empire enduring; but there was not enough at that 
time to cause him any very serious apprehension, and the 
Mexican Empire was certainly in as flourishing a condition 
in April 1865 as it ever was. The Emprror could not 
then have anticipated the frightful scene in which the Empress 
CuarLorte ran shrieking from his presence, laying at his door 
in her frenzy the betrayal and ruin of her unhappy husband. 
France otherwise was at peace, and apparently contented. 
There were no signs of the struggle between Prussia and 
Austria which made the next year notorious; or, if the 
Emperon might think that he discerned symptoms of the 
impending contest, he was well content that two Powers, 
neither of which was very friendly to him, should exhaust 
their strength in a quarrel between themselves. The contrast 
between the state of things in France when the will was made 
and that which prevails there now that the will has become 
F scare is as complete as any contrast of the sort could be. 
ralists may add a new example to enforce the vanity of 
human wishes ; and if any one really found his sense of con- 
tentment increased by the perusal of didactic poetry, he might 
be encouraged by a fresh JuVENAL or JOHNSON to realize 
how much happier is the possessor of a modest competence 
thanan Emperor whose wili is made at the Tuileries and 
opened at Chiselhurst. It is perhaps better worth while to 
notice how naturally a Sovereign having family ties applies 
to the highest department of public life the feelings which in- 
spire men in private stations when thinking of their families 
after they themselves are dead. The Emperor was a man 
who knew perfectly well by how strange a combination of 
accidents he had become Emperor, what thought and anxiety 
he had to bestow every day and every hour for years 
in order to make himself tolerably secure, and how 
very hard work he had found it to get things to 
go on at all as he wished during his reign. But when 
he came tothink of what was to happen after he was gone, he 


forgot his own experience, and pictured the future and made ~ 
his arrangements as if it were a farm, and not an Empire, 
with which his successors would have to deal. He hopes 
his wife will think kindly of him, and forgive him anything 
which she may have to forgive, and he is quite sure she will 
do admirably as Regent. His boy of nine years old is sure to 
be worthy of his name, and to understand the secret of the 
Napoteons, and to be truly pious. His conjugal and 
parental tenderness spared him from finding anything sad 
or alarming in the thought that he was handing over 
France toa woman and a child. This was perfectly natural, 
and is not a matter of much reproach to the Emperor, if 
once his position as Emperor is accepted. That every- 
thing should depend on the head of the State, and that 
the headship of the State should depend on the accidents 
of family life, was a part of Imperialism as of every other 
form of hereditary despotism. Louis Napotgon was, how- 
ever, fortunate in being able to persuade himself that in his 
case everything was really for the best, that his wife would 
make the best of Regents, and that his son was sure to turn 
out admirably well. 


But his son could not be expected to turn out admirably 
well unless he knew his special position, appreciated the in- 
spiration that would be vouchsafed to him, and accepted with 
fond devotion the doctrines of his family. The Emperor 
wished his son to do as he himself had done; to meditate and 
ponder over every saying that had ever dropped from the lips 
of the great founder of their family; to study his life, to 
understand his aims. On the other hand he would not 
have to pursue this arduous task unassisted; for the soul 
of Napotzon the Great would specially co-operate with 
him, and bring its heavenly strength to aid his weakness. It 
would guide him into the right path, and teach him that the 
first duty of an Emperor is to do everything for his people, 
and that the cause of the peoples is the cause of France. No 
one can for a moment doubt that when the Emperor penned 
these words and laid this solemn injunction on his son he 
was perfectly sincere. In fact, he says that he is only expect- 
ing tor his son what he has experienced for himself. He had 
found that the soul of his uncle had sustained and blessed him, 
and therefore he did not doubt that the vivifying influence 
would be prolonged in favour of his son. It is most 
extraordinary to outsiders to understand how any one 
not mad on other subjects could have felt as Louis 
Napoteon felt: about the first Bonaparte; but that he did feel 
it, and feel it keenly, is incontestable. When he talked about 
NaPoOLEoN and Casar as Messiaus, he seemed to himself to be 
talking reasonably, and without any blasphemy at all. In 
fact, it is impossible not to notice that, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and certainly without intentional irreverence, he 
applied the language and thoughts he had imbibed as a 
Christian to describe the emotions which his uncle’s memory 
created in his mind. It was this state of mental exaltation 
on the subject of the first NapoLzon that prevented the 
late Emperor from ever troubling himself as to what 
the doctrines of the founder of his family were, or as to 
how far the conduct of the great man corresponded to his 
theories, if they were good. That the Great Napo.eon, of all 
men, should ws ny the cause of the peoples is the cause of 
France is wonderful, for he spent the last ten years of his life 
in crushing out every popular movement, and in sacrificing 
millions of human beings for no object at all except to gratify 
his own ing caprices. But when at St. Helena, he 
amused his declining years by picturing what were the best 
motives that he could be imagined to have had at different 
epochs of his past life, and quietly announcing that historically 
those were his motives. Louis Napo.eon pieced together a 
sort of private gospel out of these fragments of heroic thought, 
and believed without the shadow of a doubt that the soul 
of the inspired teacher was ever present to guide and 
fortify It a was, and 
probabl ill be, the one jever, gentle bo 
he has’ left behind him will not make much of a 
recondite sayings as that the cause of the peoples is 
the cause of France, and he certainly will not find 
the ion in history. It is the future biographer 
of Louis Naro.zon who will most profit by the Eupgror’s 
will, for he will be able to use it as a convineing proof how 
profoundly the strange beliefs which Louis NapoLzon anter- 
tained about his uncle were rooted in his mind. 

The fortune passing by the Ewperor’s will is not at al} 
large. The amount is said to be about 120,000l., which will 


be reduced by one-half after all claims are settled. This is 
not a large sum fora man to leave who hashad twenty years 
at the Tuileries, and an enormous annual income at his disposal. 
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The Emperor enriched his friends, but did not enrich 
himself. “He let his friends make use of their position, and 
7, often made use of it in a very unscrupulous way ; but he 

as much money as he could want, and he did not save. 
The extravagance of the Imperial Court was very great, and 
it was part of his political system to dazzle Paris with constant 
shows, to have the Imperial magnificence constantly talked 
about, and to keep traders satisfied, and busybodies em- 
ployed. The older Sovereigns of Europe found nothing to 
despise in the mode in which the French Court was maintained, 
and while everything went smoothly the great majority of 
French people were much gratified to think that their Emperor 

t so much and their Empress dressed so splendidly. Still, 
if the Emperor had wished to save money, no doubt he could 
have done so. He might have had all his magnificence 
and the pleasure of economizing at the same time. But 
he did not think it necessary to save. He did not think 
of reverses and exile as matters of serious anxiety to 
himself or his family. He took it for granted that Pro- 
vidence would be on the side of the Bonarartes. A King 
like Louis Puipre properly and prudently looks upon his 
chance of wanting the means of keeping up a private station 
handsomely as one of those chances against which he ought 
reasonably to provide. He has been made a Sovereign to 
his own surprise, and he knows that an accident may un- 
make him as an accident has made him. The Emperor 
looked on himself in a very different light. His uncle’s 
memory invested him with a sort of divine right, and his 
uncle’s protecting influence kept him safe. These happy 
privileges would descend to his son in due course of time, and 
there was therefore no need to contemplate the possibility of 
the family living in poverty or exile. The Emperor has, as 
all the world knows, been grievously mistaken. He did die 
an exile, and comparatively in poverty; but even his not 
putting by money shows how fervently he believed in the 
special character of the destiny of himself and his family. As 
it happens, the very best thing he could have done, if the 
political interests of his party are to be considered, was to die 
poor. Ata time when France is groaning under new taxation 
caused by a war associated with the Ewpzror’s name, 
its keenest indignation would have been roused against him 
and his family if it had become known that the Emperor had 
used his position while Emperor to accumulate in safety a 
large private fortune. As it is, no one can cast this reproach 
on the Euperor’s memory, and his son, if he ever appeals to 
France, will be able to do so without having to overcome the 
obstacle created by wealth hoarded up at the cost of a suffer- 


ing country. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 

HE Irish members were, as usual, unanimous in their 
support of the proposal for purchasing the Irish railways. 

The evils of which they complain undoubtedly exist; and 
some of the objections which are urged against the scheme of 
a State purchase might probably be overcome. It is true that 
there is no distinct Irish revenue; but there are several modes 
in which Ireland might, if n , be separately taxed. As 
Dr. Batt remarked, public money is habitually advanced on 
the security of the county cess; and a compulsory rate might, 
if the Irish members consented, be charged on property as a 
guarantee for any loss which might be incurred on the rail- 
ways. It is highly probable that the enthusiasm which is 
felt for Lord C. Hawitton’s proposal might rapidly cool if it 
encountered a definite proposal for an increase of local taxa- 
tion; but if there were no other objection to a purchase, a 
practical test would be more effective than many argumenta- 
tive speeches. It would probably appear, when the experiment 
was tried, that the districts which are comparatively well 
served by the Railway Companies would object to pay an 
equal contribution to a fund which would be principally for 
the benefit of other parts of Ireland. It is alleged, not with- 
out reason, both that the actual railways are in various 
degrees inefficient, and that there is an urgent demand 
for the construction oi additional lines. The proposal of a 
general purchase implies a liability to supply the deficiencies 
of private enterprise. The advocates of the scheme have 
generally assumed that an increase of accommodation, com- 
bined with a large reduction of fares, would for some time 
impose a considerable burden on the State or on the Irish 
taxpayer. They have for the most part not considered the 
more serious cost of raising capital for additional lines which 
have hitherto not been thought sufficiently promising to at- 
tract private promoters. It can scarcely be doubted that 
Ulster would object to pay its share of the interest on a rail- 


way which might tend to improve the wilds of Conwemara. 
Residents on the prosperous Great Southern and Western 
Railway would be likely to prefer rates and fares which 
may perhaps now be thought too high to direct taxation 
which would affect that part of the population which neither 
travels rior supplies freight to railways. 


The grievance which provides Mr. Downing and Mr. 
DeLauuNTY with a new argument for Home Rule is of the 
oddest kind. Under the present system Ireland is exclusively 
ruled by the Irish in all matters connected with railways. If 
there are four hundred Directors where, it is said, forty would 
suffice, they are all Irishmen, placed and kept in office for the 
most part by Irish constituents, who have preferred the 
creation and continuance of petty Companies to a more com- 
prehensive and simple railway policy. A line of the most 
brilliant prospects projected to Skibbereen has, according to 
Mr. Down1nG, to be abandoned because an alien Government, 
represented by acynical CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER, refuses 
to advance a moderate sum of money on the guarantee of 
shares which have never been created. To remove his 
scruples, many persons of undoubted wealth offer their 
personal guarantee in aid of the questionable security of the 
railway; but they are contumeliously informed by Mr. Lowe 
that Government advances cannot be legally made on personal 
security. The grand jury of the county had guaranteed a 
dividend of five per cent. on the stock after the completion of 
the railway, and only 40,0001. was required to silence the 
objections of the Treasury, and to confer an inestimable 
benefit on an important Irish district. Neither on the security 
offered by the grand jury, nor through the private resources 
of the wealthy promoters, could the moderate sum be raised ; 
and yet Parliament is asked to believe that Irish funds would be 
readily forthcoming for the purchase of all the railways 
in Ireland. The high fares and rates are fixed by Irish 
Directors; the slow trains are stopped or delayed by Irish 
traffic managers, appointed by Irish Boards; and it would 
seem that the great remedy for the railway grievance is not 
the panacea for ordinary national misfortunes, but the transfer 
of the management and control of Irish railways to a 
Government which is principally English. If low rates 
would be remunerative, and if there is a demand for better ac- 
commodation, the Irish Railway Boards have nothing to do 
but to abate, to the profit of their shareholders, the existing 
grievances. It is said that coals are carried in Ireland at 
a rate which has long been obsolete in Great Britain; but 
it is not stated whether a higher profit would be obtained by 
carrying them cheaper. It is evident that the State can 
do nothing but what the Companies can, if they think fit, do 
for themselves ; except, indeed, that it may at its discretion 
conduct the business at a loss. The advocates of purchase 
sometimes assert that it would be worth while to submit to a 
pecuniary sacrifice for the purpose of encouraging trade and 
locomotion; but if they entered into practical details, they 
could scarcely defend the policy of taxing stationary farmers 
for the purpose of cheapening railway tickets to tourists or 
commercial travellers. ‘The utmost which could be reasonably 
demanded would be that the State should, after paying interest 
on capital and cost of working, dispense with further profit ; 
but in many cases it is doubtful whether the attainment of such 
an object would be compatible with a reduction of rates and 
with an increase of working expenses. It is admitted on all 
hands that a State purchase is not necessary for the introduc- 
tion of more economical management. The London and 
North-Western Raiiway, which is alone equal in extent to all 
the railways of Ireland, is in this Session seeking amalgama- 
tion with the Lancashire and Yorkshire system, which is itself 
larger than any single undertaking in Ireland. It might have 
been supposed that the petty Companies which justify the 
complaints of Mr. O’Rei.ty and his colleagues might imitate 
a familiar example before they applied to the State for relief. 
The economy which they would have secured by union 
would entitle them to claim a higher price if they were after- 
wards purchased by the State. 


The Irish Companies are not professedly promoters of the 
agitation for purchase. As one of the speakers complained, 
they seem to think that they can obtain a better price by 
holding back than if they openly solicited an offer. The 
larger and more thriving Irish lines have no desire to sell 
their property, although they might of course be tempted by 
adequate terms. The Companies which border on insolvency 
would not unwillingly treat with a purchaser; but the pro- 
perty which they have to sell has not a remunerative aspect. 
The Irish supporters of purchase properly disavow any desire 
to benefit shareholders; but it is well known that some of 
the most active promoters of the agitation are proprietors of un- 
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fitable railways. As to the greater of the capital 
he in Irish railways, the purchase, Pit is at any time 
effected, will be altogether compulsory. Mr. GoLpsmip, 
whose arguments were afterwards partially adopted by Mr. 
GLaDsTONE, contended rather against the transfer of railways 
to the State than against Lord Craup Hawitron’s limited 
pro: As Mr. Guapstone justly remarked, it would not 
be impossible to deal on special grounds with Irish railways, 
if a sufficient cause for interference were established; but 
the Government has not seen its way through the difficulties 
which surround the project on every side. Mr. GLADSTONE 
prudently explained away Lord Hartineton’s hasty pledge 
of last year, and he proposed an alternative which was 
afterwards justly described as liberal, On certain conditions 
the Government is willing to advance money to Railway 
Companies at a low rate of interest, on the security of their 
debentures, and Mr. Guapstone calculates that the saving 
which would be effected by the aid of the Government loan, 
added to reductions of expense to be produced by amalgama- 
tion, would yield an additional revenue of more than 100,000/. 
a year. If the Treasury is secured from loss, there is no 
objection to the proposal, except that the Irish Railway Com- 
panies ought to be able to dispense with Government assistance. 
Several of them have at present no difficulty in borrowing 
money on debentures or debenture stock at a moderate rate 
of interest. The best claim to State assistance will perhaps 
be possible insolvency. 

Mr. GuapsTonE had apparently wavered before he formed 
a provisional determination to abstain from the purchase of 
Irish Railways. It is possible that he may have sometimes 
felt inclined to try, on a moderate scale, the doubtful experi- 
ment of a general appropriation of railways, and in Ireland 
official management would have the great advantage of 
offering a contrast to the indigenous administration which 
Irish patriots denounce and deplore. The strange plan of 
buying up railways and then letting them to Companies to 
work would operate even more perversely and paradoxically 
in Ireland than in more advanced parts of the United Kingdom. 
It would be necessary first that the State should recoup itself 
for its outlay, and then that the lessees should realize a profit 
on their undertaking. English contractors who might tender 
for the leases would be regarded with universal jealousy, and 
probably the present Directors and managers would resume the 
conduct of the traffic under a newdenomination. Again and 
again the question recurs, why Home Rule answers so badly 
as applied to railway administration. Mr. DELanunty does 
injustice to himself and his colleagues when he complains that 
no men of business are returned to Parliament from Ireland. 
Mr. Detanunty himself is a man of business. Mr. O'REILLY 
adds to general ability a special knowledge of all railway 
affairs; but if Mr. DeLanunty’s charge is even approxi- 
mately true, the Irish priests and their obedient constituencies 
are wholly responsible for the choice of incompetent repre- 
sentatives. It would surely be as hopeful a project to induce 
little Irish Companies to add to their resources by amalgama- 
tion and by improved management as to persuade Parliament 
to conclude a purchase which on the part of Ireland would 
be a confession of incapacity. The remuneration of the 
numerous Directors on the various Boards is probably mode- 
rate; and if the shareholders resolve to reduce the number, 
they ought to have no difficulty in effecting their object. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE suggested that something might be done by ex- 
tending the alliances of Irish Companies with their powerful 
neighbours in England; but, as might have been expected, an 
indignant member at once angrily protested against the usur- 
pation by the London and North-Western Companies of rights 
over the Great Southern and Western of Ireland. If the 
Imperial Government ever undertakes the ownership and 
control of Irish Railways, it may rely on provoking universal 
irritation and resentment. 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


“= International Exhibition at Vienna has been opened 
with the ceremonies usual on such occasions, and in the 
midst of troubles and difficulties which, it is to be hoped, are 
only temporary. The cabmen have struck, the hotelkeepers 
are mutinous, the Exhibition itself is in a very backward con- 
dition, and the town miserably over-crowded. On the whole, 
the throng of strangers do not appear to be in a particularly 
cheerful and complacent frame of mind, and some dark hints of 
cholera scarcely help to enliven the prospect. Visitors to 
Vienna have been assured that they would find there all the 
marks of social and political progress; and it is at leust 


evident that the working classes are tolerably advanced in 
their appreciation of the rights of labour. A cabman who 
would not join in the strike had his cab smashed, himself 
beaten, and his house wrecked. Austrian unreadiness has 
passed into a proverb, but Austrian luck is equally pro- 
verbial; and, in spite of the present discouraging state of affairs, 
there is every chance of the Exhibition turning out a genuine 
success. The mere getting-up of an Exhibition is of courseavery 
small part of the business of organizing such displays, and it 
is evident that the resources of Vienna, limited in themselves, 
have been severely overtaxed. They have been subjected 
to a sudden strain without adequate preparation. Just now 
Vienna is a city in a state of tramsition. Its fortifications have 
not very long been pulled down, and the new town which 
has overgrown the old limits is still in course of construc- 
tion. Moreover Vienna has‘hitherto lain somewhat out of 
the common line of travel. Even Germans are more at home 
in Dresden than in Vienna, and the accommodation of the 
Austrian capital has been chiefly adapted to the wants of a com- 
paratively small, exclusive, and wealthy body of visitors. It 
used to be said that Vienna was one of the dearest cities in 
Europe; and for a stranger who desired to be comfortable, 
and to enjoy himself, it certainly was so. In London or 
Paris a man can live cheaply or expensively pretty much as he 
chooses, and there are infinite gradations of expenditure open 
to him. But at Vienna there was practically no choice 
between living well, and at considerable cost, and living very 
badly. The consequence was that Vienna never knew what 
it was to be over-crowded, and had few dealings with 
the ordinary run of tourists. The hotels trusted mainly 
to a select circle of guests who relished good dinners and 
good wine, and did not object to pay for them. It is pro- 
bable that during the present summer this class will be rather 
doubtful about visiting their favourite capital. Vienna has 
now a very different set of guests to entertain, and it is 
no wonder that it has at first not quite succeeded in 
adapting itself to their wants. The action of the local 
authorities, more energetic than discreet, has hardly tended 
to smooth matters. Not only the cabmen, but the hotel- 
keepers, have been taken rather roughly in hand, and a variety 
of hard and fast regulations imposed upon them. The hotels 
at Vienna are not very large or very numerous, and the 
practice of letting private lodgings is almost a novelty. A 
register of lodgings was opened, but people who wished to let 
their rooms to the best advantage naturally resented the 
official restrictions, and preferred to retain in their own hands 
the right of bargaining with their guests. The hotel- 
keepers held that they were entitled to similar freedom, 
and it would seem that the authorities have had to give 
way. Edicts which in former years would have been accepted 
as a matter of course are now not only resented, but defied, 
and it is evident that paternal government is no longer regarded 
with that grateful acquiescence which is indispensable to its 
success. It is only natural that at the outset all classes should 
endeavour to make the most of the expected harvest; but 
when things settle down, prices will perhaps become less un- 
— and a more satisfactory return will be given for 
em. 


Those who defer their visit to Vienna for another month 
or so will probably find the city better prepared to receive 
them, and the Exhibition more complete. As it is, it would 
seem that the opening of the Exhibition implies little more 
than the opening of the Exhibition building, and that 
the Exhibition has still to be got ready. A considerable 
part of the display will of course be similar to the sort ot 
Exhibition with which we are already sufficiently acquainted. 
People who wish to examine the productions of Western 
Europe will doubtless be able to do so to more advantage 
nearer home. It is idle to attempt to disguise the fact that 
an International Exhibition is, after all, only a collection of 
shop-windows, and though shop-windows are exceedingly 
interesting in their way, still it is hardly worth while to go to 
a distance to see what can be seen any day in the streets. 
The failure of recent Exhibitions in our own and other 
countries has been mainly due to the predominance of the 
common shopkeeping element. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that this element is not abundantly represented at 
Vienna, but there at least one may expect to fine a spice, and 
more than a spice, of novelty and freshness. Austria and the 
countries lying towards the East ought of themselves to supply 
the materials for a very attractive and curious display. The 
natural resources of Austria are rich and varied, but 
their full measure can only be tested when the country has 
been thoroughly opened up. Mines, forests, vineyards, 
immense corn-fields, and manufactures of almost every kind 
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offer an ample field for national industry ; and even within a 
short period the productions of Austria have lost much of the 
crudeness and imperfect workmanship which formerly dis- 
tinguished them. It is perhaps not without significance that 
the place of honour, as well as the largest share of space, in the 
Exhibition has been assigned to Germany. It has been con- 
veniently discovered that, on geographical grounds, as Germany 
is in the centre of Europe, she ought to gs | a central 
position in the International Exhibition. The Exhibition, 
however, is supposed to include the New World as well as 
the Old, and geography has perhaps been adapted to political 
considerations. addition to the space allotted for ordi- 
nary courts, Germany has quite a settlement of separate 
buildings for special exhibitions—a hall for illustrations of 
the German school system, another for German industry, 
two more for German mining and metallurgy, and another 
for Krurr’s steel. It may be presumed that at Vienna 
at least the Austrians are still keenly German, and the 
German part of the Exhibition will therefore be regarded 
with something like national sympathy. It is conceivable, 
however, that this preponderance of Germany, and the 
magnetic influence which may possibly be attaghed to it, may 
suggest to the minds of statesmen some disquieting reflections 
as to the maintenance of the integrity of the motley and im- 

rfectly cemented Austrian Empire. There will probably 
c no lack of big guns in Mr. Kavpr’s collection, but the 
exhibition of the German school system may perhaps exercise 
@ more seductive influence on the German population of 
Austria. On the other hand, it will be interesting to ascertain 
what signs there are of new vitality and progress in those 
Eastern races towards which, according to another theory, 
Austria is being irresistibly drawn. 

It is possible that many visitors to Vienna will be disposed 
rather to study the social character and habits of their hosts 
than to — in political speculations. Those who know 
Berlin will acurious contrast in Vienna, The Austrian 
capital is in every way a more pleasant, cheery city, 
with, if not more life, at least more colour and anima- 
tien about it than its rival in the North; and as the 
city is, so are the inhabitants. If the Austrian has not 
the Prussian’s sharpness and quick eye for the main 
chance, at least he is free from the offensive priggishness and 
sullen which are too often encountered in the North. 
The Austrian is frank, cheerful, and thoroughly genial. With 
the Frenchman he has peints of contact in his social qualities, 
and with the lishman in his sense of order, conservative 
steadiness and solidity, and fondness for out of-door sports. 
He likes a quiet, easy life, and to rub on smoothly with 
everybody; indeed his whole disposition is eminently social 
and friendly, and much of the good fortune of the nation, 
the sort of luck that has warded off or broken the force of 
disasters that would have crushed any other, may be 
traced to this happy temper. It is impossible not 
to, see in the Prussian, as in the American, an uneasy 
distrust both of himself and of the people he meets, as if 
dowbting whether he is showing himself off sutfiiciently 
and getting justice done to the greatness of the country repre- 

in his person. The Austrian, more self-complacent and 
, is at ease with himself and puts others equally at 
ease ; and his placid philosophy has more than once conciliated 
an enemy at a critical moment. Apart from the Exhibition, 
Vienna is certainly a pleasant city to visit, but it will hardly be 
seen at its best while the Exhibition lasts. The discomfort 
of the present state of affairs will probably be mitigated as 
the arrangements for the accommodation of strangers get into 
proper order, and as prices find their level. But still Vienna, 
crowded, bustling, overflowing with eager tourists, will neces- 
sarily have lost much of the charm which attaches to the 
ordinary snug, easy, homely life of the city. A crowd which 
would make little difference in London or Paris will be enough 
to change the aspect of Vienna. ‘Travellers may console 
themselves with the reflection that they need not stay in 
Vienna longer than they choose, and that they are within 
easy reach of a vast number of beautiful and interesting 
places. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


R. LEATHAM recommends the Liberation Society to 
take courage because the question of the separation of 
Church and State has already passed the stage in which 
changes are resisted on grounds of abstract principle, has come 
near the end of the stage in which they are resisted on 
grounds of expediency, and is on the eve of entering upon 
the final stage in which they are met by a mere plea for 


delay. He forgets that these stages, even supposing that they 
follow one another with absolute regularity, may, like geolo- 
gical periods, be of very unequal lengths. A question may 
run rapidly through the first two, and yet be a very long time in 
getting out of the third. Even the prediction that the sepa- 
ration of Church and State is almost past the second stage 
may yet prove to be premature. Perhaps a simpler anal ysis 
of the progress of great political changes would resolve them 
into two stages—one in which the opposition rests upon theory, 
another in which it takes its stand on the practical objections to 
the proposal. It may be conceded to the Liberation Society that 
the separation of Church and State is no longer seriously resisted 
on the first of these grounds. The believers in the doctrine 
that a community made up of persons of all religions is bound 
to single out some one of them as the recipient of special 
favours may almost be told upon the fingers. The real 
strength of the Established Church consists in this—that it is 
very hard to say what advantages would follow upon dis- 
establishment, and very easy to suggest grave evils that 
might follow upon it. Of course to those who hold that the 
existence of the Established Church involves a continuous 
violation of justice, this fact will appear of no importance. 
Wrongdoing does not cease to be wrongdoing because its 
mischiefs are not immediately apparent. But it may yet 
turn out that the bulk of the English constituencies need to 
be further enlightened on this point. Their notion of in- 
equality is practical, not theoretical, It is always as- 
sociated with a grievance. Regarded in this light, an 
Established Church may not look so black as it has 
been described. ‘The Dissenters have been so successful 
in getting rid of the incidents of a State religion which 
entail any hardship on those who do not belong to it, 
that they have cut themselves off from using the argu- 
ment which the existence of these incidents might have 
supplied to the advocatesof entire separation of Church and 
State. A similar cause averted disestablishment in Ireland 
for more than a generation, and there it operated under 
immense and unavoidable disadvanta In Ireland the 
Established Church was the Church of a minority, while those 
who dissented from it belonged for the most part to a single 
communion, and that a communion marked off from it by the 
widest possible distinctions. In England the Established 
Church is still the Church of the majority ; while those who 
dissent from it have little union among themselves, and are in 
many cases separated from it by differences of little or no 
practical moment. 

It is far from unlikely, therefore, that the Liberation Society 
may apparently come a good deal nearer to success than they 
now think themselves betore discovering that a new and un- 
foreseen class of obstacles has yet to be surmounted, Apart 
altogether from these higher arguments to which we should 
ourselves be disposed to attach the most importance, and 
which are too familiar to require to be repeated, there is 
another order of considerations which may be found to have 
considerable practical force. The irrepressible ratepayer, 
for example, may have a word to say on the subject, 
and, considering how often the parson stands to him as the 
outward and visible symbol of a variety of voluntary agencies 
which tend in one way or another to relieve local charges, it 
is not to be taken for granted that this word will be in favour 
of disestablishment. Whatever the “ Educated Gentleman” 
theory may be worth in other respects, it is indisputable that 
the parson is the channel, both as regards collection and distri- 
bution, of a great deal of money which in the event of dis- 
establishment would, or at all events might, be lost to the 
community. What compensating gains do the Liberation 
Society hold out to the ratepayer in return for this probable 
increase of his already heavy burdens? Mr. Arnott rests his case 
on the greater power of coping with Romanizing tendencies 
which the Church of England would possess after disestablish- 
ment. If this expectation is shared by the ratepayers gene- 
rally, it will be interesting to watch the struggle between their 
zeal for Protestant truth and their zeal for local economy. 
Mr. MIALL proposes to secure their co-operation by holding 
out the hope that the Christian religion will be raised by dis- 
establishment to that “higher plane” where it shall be delivered 
from the entanglement of political affairs. It is doubtful 
whether the mass of the ratepayers will not prefer to see the 
Christian religion left on its present lower plane if the process 
of raising it promises, when closely looked at, to prove unex- 
pectedly costly. Mr. MratL instanced as a further benefit 
to be derived from disestablishment that the Church would 
be ruled by those who are its members. Two years ago 
he might have insisted that the general tide of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Europe was setting in this direction. The Italian 
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motto, “A freeChurch in a free State,” had not then been openly 

repudiated by any Protestant State, while the disposition to 
adopt it was steal ly growing in the Catholic States. To-day 

this state of things exists no longer. In the Empire of 
Germany and in the Republic of Switzerland the avowed 
object of the Government is to deprive the Church of its 
liberty, to ensure that it shall be ruled by those who are not 
necessarily its members, to set the Christian religion on a 
plane where, if it is delivered from the entanglement of 
political affairs, it shall be by the summary process of making 
it a branch of the permanent Civil Service. So much has 
been said at former meetings of the Liberation Society about 
the universal tendency towards disestablishment, that it might 
have been expected that Mr. Matt would not have allowed 
this remarkable change to pass without notice. We are not 
asserting that it will eventually operate unfavourably for 
the objects of the Liberation Society ; for the spectacle of what 
happens to State-supported Churches in Prussia may possibly 
create a feeling in favour of disestablishment inside the Church 
of England. But, whether it makes for or against the Liberation 
Society, it is singular that Mr. Mratt should have omitted 
all reference to it. 

There is one of the resolutions adopted at Wednesday's 
meeting with which we entirely agree. It is that which ex- 
presses regret “ that the supporters of Church Establishments 
“ should have had recourse to clamour and violence in order 
“ to obstruct the public advocacy of the Society’s principles.” 
The resolution goes on to say that such proceedings are 
“ one of many indications of the progress which those prin- 
“ ciples are making in the estimation ofthe public.” If the 
tactics in question were generally adopted by the friends of 
the Established Church, this would be a very legitimate in- 
ference. But “lambs” of the kind ired to break up a 
meeting can be hired so cheaply that a few foolish or low-bred 
people may easily create an impression that they constitute a 
much larger of the body to which they belong than 
is really justified by the fact. If ever the time comes when 
the Established Church will have nothing better to trust to 
than the rowdyism of a few of its professed supporters, it 
may be conceded that the end will not be far off. At present 
the assumption of the Liberation Society, however natural 
it may be under the circumstances, is to say the least 
exceedingly hasty. It requires, we think, a very sanguine 
mind to discover indications of the progress of the Liberation 
Society’s principles in the estimation of that vast public which 
remains outside the immediate influence of sectarian organi- 
zation and platform rheteric. On the whole, the chief impres- 
sion which Liberation speeches and resolutions will produce 
on most observant minds is that their authors have not even 
begun to realize to themselves the immense, if apparently 
inert, weight and force of the obstacles that they have to 
overcome. 


AGES OF MAN. 
history to think and speak 
Hesiod’s parable of the five races of men were a real law 
of man’s history which is acted over and over again from genera- 
tion to generation. People, by the way, almost always quote that 
parable as if the silver, and so forth expressed ages of the 
world, whereas what the poet is speaking of is successive races of 
men. Hesiod’s notion is the exact opposite to Mr. Darwin’s. He 
knows nothing about development and selection, about an advance 
from one physical or mgyal state to another. To be sure, if he does 
not acknowledge progréss upwards, neither does he acknowledge 
ee downwards. As if to torment the divines and the philo- 
sophers at once, he preaches the doctrine of a constant succession 
of new creations, Five times has Zeus made men upon the earth. 
Four times has he taken away the race of men whom he had 
created to a better or a worse place according to their deservings. 
which is now earth, seemingly, according to 
Hesiod’s belief, before very long, Of bie first tees creations, 
the men of gold, silver, and brass, each was inferior to the race 
before it. It is inferior, not by any process of degeneration, for 
in each case the elder race is swept away ;. but because Zeus him- 
self each time calls into being a worse type of man than he did 
before. The fourth time he succeeds better and makes the godlike 
kin of the heroes, the men who fought before Thebes for the 
of Oidipous and before Troy for the tair-haired Helen. Last of 
he makes his worst attempt; he creates the iron race of-men which 
was in being when Hesiod sang, and which we sup has gone 
on in being eversince. In none of these cases isthe later race the 
progeny or the development of the earlier ; each is created afresh. 
St has often been pointed out that the introduction of the fourth 
race, the race of heroes, between the bad brazen men and the still 
worse iron men, breaks the i of the story as a tale of 


consistency 
gradual d —th of i i 
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the metals aside, the breaking of a general course of degeneracy 
by a period of virtuous reaction is only what we con- 
stantly meet in human affairs. The interposition of a better 
fourth race between the bad third and the worse fourth answers 
riods in real history ae the time of the 
Achaian League in Ciresce and the time of the good Emperors of 
Rome. It has been marked over and over again that, as a rule, 
revolutions do not come, and that States do not fall, when thin 
are at their very worst, but rather when attempts, perhaps i 
timed and unskilful attempts, are being made to make things 
better. 

But our point is that the Hesiodic notion of a succession of 
races of men seems practically to affect men’s ideas of several 

riods of history. Perhaps le do not go so far as to 
elieve in an actual destruction and fresh creation, but they seem 
to believe that at certain times all the fathers die off at once and 
all the sons take their places. It is really hard to avoid the 
notion that a man is born at the time when we hear of his first 
actions. The division of historical time into marked periods is so . 
convenient, it is*both such a help to the memory it does so. 
much to give us clearer notions of successive states of things, that 
we are apt to fancy that ever and anon the world, or some _ 
part of it, made altogether a fresh start, that the old men and t 
old things utterly passed ones and that a new set of men with a 
new state of things began all at once. Nobody of course really 
believes this as a literal fact, but it is one of those inevitable 
notions which have a practical influence on men’s ways of looking - 
at things. No doubt there really are times which can be parted 
off more distinctly than usual from the times before or the times 
after them. It sometimes ha that a great number of leading 
men, sovereigns of principal States or the like, die off at about the 
same time, that a number of inventions or changes or important 
events of one kind or another happen about the same time in 
different countries, so that things reaily do look as-if everything 
was making a fresh start at once. And times like these ought 
carefully to be noted ; they are the landmarks and ing-stones 
at which it is well to halt and look backwards and forwards, and 
to compare the times which are past with the times which are 
coming. Still we must not carry this process too far, not so far 
as to fancy that, in any sober sense, old things have passed away 
and all things have become new. We must not forget that 
the men who played the chief in the new system 
were not, as we just before said, born at the time when 
they begin to play their part. They were born under the 
old state of — they were brought up under it, 
carry its ideas with them, even if they carry them with them 
merely for the purpose of throwing themaway. In short, every- 
thing is continuous ; there is no such thing as a fresh start. The 
earlier state of things always influences the later, and never doés 
it influence it more directly than when the later state of things 
goes on the avowed principle of getting rid of the earlier. At the 
great French Revolution men went on this avowed principle ; 
they wished to break with the past altogether, to get rid of all 
that was in being up to their own time, to have new things when- 
ever they could be had, and, when that could not be, to give at least 
new names to the old things. But this conscious attempt at 
breaking with the past was itself one form of the influence of the 
past. ‘the eager attempt altogether to sweep away a certain 
state of things showed the impression which that state of thi 
had made on men’s minds. The past influeneed the course of 
history by the very attempts which men made to get rid of the 

Things went differently from the way in which they would 
ve gone if men’s minds had not been so full of the past, though 
only with the object of destroying it. The new things, the new 
names for old things, were a more striking memorial of what 
supplanted, they brought the old things and the new names 
more forcibly before men’s minds, than if the old things and names 
had in themselves gone out, or had been left to die out in the 
ordinary course of nature. 

The accession of Elizabeth is one of the times at which men 
and things in general seem, in the way of which we have spoken, 
to take a fresh start. The character of the time becomes widely 
different from the character of the time just before it, and the fact 
that the leading figure in the new state of things was young perhaps 
helps to strengthen the impression that all things started fresh 
together. ‘The old men and the old things seem swept away at a 
stroke. Cecil in the State, Parker in the Church, seem as if they 
one into being on purpose to be the leaders of a new race 
of men. It is hard to believe that the men really belonged to an 
earlier generation, and that their minds and characters must have 
been formed under a wholly different state of things. It 
needs an effort to bear in mind that Parker was born in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, and that, but for his own refusal, he 
would have risen nearly as high under Henry the Eighth as he 
did under Elizabeth. Cecil was a younger man—about midway 
between the age of the Archbishop and that of the Queen—and, as 
he reached a great age and lived nearly to the end of the Queen’s 

ign, he seems to in @ more special way identified with it. 
Still, at the accession of Elizabeth he had reached the age of 
thirty-eight, a time by which the characters of most men are 
pretty well formed, and when it has been made pretty clear what 
manner of men they are. It is well to remember that men who 
seem so distinctly Elizabethan had seen a good deal of the world 


very well to such 


before the Elizabethan age began. We do not mean that anybod 
seriously thinks otherwise, that anybody, if he sto to think 
for one moment, would doubt about the fact. We only mean 
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that it is one of those things which people, if they formally 
remember, yet practically a The truth of course is that, 
till the accession of Elizabeth, Parker and Cecil, though they 
were men, the one in middle life, the other somewhat beyond it, 
though each was a man of mark, and had filled important offices, 
still neither of them had reached that kind of position which makes 
them stand out in history in the first rank of men of the time. We 
therefore get the involuntary impression that their — 
at the time when they began to be really prominent in everybody’s 
eyes. We shall understand the Elizabethan period better if we 
remember that, at the end of Henry the Eighth’s reign, Parker 
was a distinguished divine, a dean and a master of a college, 
who had refused a bishopric; and, what should never be for- 
tten, that he somehow contrived to keep safe in England 
uring the reign of Mary. We should remember too that Cecil 
was coming into notice before the death of Henry the Eighth, 
that he had been Secretary of State under Edward the Sixth, 
and that he went quietly to mass under Philip and Mary. Again, 
the fact that the reigns of Henry and Elizabeth are cut off by two 
other reigns, and those specially busy an in which so much 
was changed backwards and forwards, es us apt to forget how 
short the real interval was. It brings the course of{time more 
truly home to us when we find that, even in the time of James 
the First, there were stilla few ejected monks living, and receiving 
the pensions granted tothem by Henry. In the early years of Eliza- 
beth the ruined monasteries, those whose buildings were neither 
preserved nor wholly swept away, were not the picturesque ruins 
softened and mellowed by time, in which poets and artists delight, 
but they must have shown that bare and patched and in every way 
unpleasant look which belongs to a building which has been lately 
unroofed and dismantled. 

It is in this way often useful in reading + va Mat a 
think what events any particular mind could have remembered. 
In Grecian history Isokratés and Polybios have often been pointed 
out as the men whose memories must have been more instructive 
than those of almost anybody else. In the case of Polybios no 
unusual — of days was needed to see an amount of change 
such as could hardly have been seen in the course of an ordinary 
lifetime in any other age. He simply saw, without, as far as we 
know, living to any remarkable age, all the events which 
ruled that Rome should become the head of the world. Isokratés, 
without seeing quite such as these, saw some very re- 
markable events, and saw more of them than other people, by 
sheer dint of living longer than other people. A man who dies 


-at the age of ninety-eight by his own act unfairly defrauds the 
. world of some part of his experience. Still 


it was something to 
have been born before the Peloponnesian war began, to have been 
able to talk to survivors of the fight of Marathon, to have been 
grown up at the time of the Sicilian expedition, and to live to 
starve himself after the overthrow of Chaironeia. In this case we 
so thoroughly identify the man with the later time that we are 
apt to forget that he more truly belonged to the earlier, and that the 

eculiar character of his writings and his way of looking at things 
is doubtless owing to the fact that he did belong to an earlier 
time. Qur surprise is the other way when we find Junia, the 
niece of Cato, the sister of Brutus, the widow of Cassius, 
dying quietly in the eighth year of Tiberius. Such a fact as this 
reminds us of what people are apt to forget, that the glories of the 
so-called Augustan age are the glories of the last genera- 
tion of the ‘Republic. Virgil, Horace, Livy, lived on to carry 
into the —— age the vigour of the days of the Commonwealth. 
The reign of Augustus is ly barren of men of any mark 
born in it, though here again it seems to carry us over a long 
ee find that Galba had seen Augustus in his 


But if this tendency is at work which makes us involuntarily 
fancy that men came into being at the time when they rose into emi- 
nence—that is, which makes us practically look on men as younger 
than they are—there is another tenden¢y which makes us fancy 
some men older than they really were. There are some kings whose 
“— were nearly as long as their lives, and some of them began 

ly to take a part in affairs when they were very young. Such 
was the last Philip of Macedon ; such was the Emperor Toss the 
Fourth. Neither of them lived to be sixty, yet Livy talks about 
Philip as “senex ” and “ senio confectus ” a oe before his 
death, and almost every historian who writes of Henry the Fourth 
draws a moving picture of “the aged Emperor” persecuted by his 
rebellious son. Henry, like our own Henry the Seventh and his 
contemporaries, may very likely have grown old before the proper 
time, but this is not what is meant. Such expressions simply 
mark the involuntary feeling that men who had been before the 
world for so great a number of years must really have lived an 
unusual number of years themselves. Altogether it is no unim- 
portant matter in history as well as common life to mark carefully 
the of the people with whom we are dealing. We remember 
an 074 cle an who, whenever any mn whatsoever was men- 
tioned, always asked, and that in a North-country dialect, 
“ Praigh what eaged mon might he be?” The question is a good 


one to ask in every page of historical reading, provided we not | 


only ask how many years each man had lived, but what events s 
man who lived that number of years could remember. 


NATURE-WORSHIP. 

eee: leaders of the poetical revolution of the beginning of this 

century were in the habit of describing their own movement 
as a return to nature, and expressed their dislike to the school of 
Pope by denouncing what they called its artificiality. These 
catchwords have mn Biever a meaning ; and yet when one looks 
into them with the desire for a precise definition, they seem to 
elude any definite grasp. Is it possible, in fact, to contrast art 
and nature thus broadly? Must we not take man and man’s 
works to be a part of nature, if we would speak philosophically ? 
Cowper’s aphorism about God making the country and man 
making the town seems to imply a very sin theology ; for, if 
we fix the assertion down to its direct logical meaning, it would 
amount to declaring that God made trees and beasts and did not 
make man. Otherwise, why should a house be a less interestin 
object than a nest? The difference between the work of a bi 
and the work of a human being cannot surely be that the one is 
and the other is not of divine origin; but simply that reason has 
in one case been the divinely appointed substitute of blind 
instinct in the other. Of the two, one would say that an object 
which implies the action of reason should be the more interesting 
to a reasonable being. Pope, in fact, has put his own case wit 
undeniable force. Tn his earlier efforts, as he tells us, “ pure 
description held the place of sense’; in his more mature work he 
acted upon the doctrine that “the proper study of mankind is 
man.” His theory seems to be sound enough, whatever may be said 
for his practice. The Essay on Man is full of grievous poetical 
faults, for which reason few people read it at the present day. But 
it deals with the most perennial sources of human interest; the 
position of man in the universe, and his relations to his Maker 
and his fellow-creatures, are the topics with which the greatest 
poets as well as the deepest philosophers will continue to occupy 
themselves chiefly. And when the reaction against Pope’s artistic 
practice led to the rejection of his theory, and to a sort of vague 
impression that a poet’s business was to describe the colour of a 
primrose or the motions of a cloud with photographic accuracy, 
instead of dealing with human emotions, the error was of a more 
serious kind than that which it supplanted. The true objection 
to Pope was not that he wrote about human nature, but that he 
took a prosaic view of human nature; though it would require a 
difficult analysis to say in what bestisalae aspects his view 
deserves to be called prosaic. 

Without entering upon that question, we may safely assume 
that the interest in what is called nature—that is to say, in in- 
animate objects or in the lower orders of animated beings—is often 
carried to excess in the modern school. We haveseen unqualified 
praise lavished upon a poet for his unfailing correctness in obser- 
vation of natural objects, as, for example, in making flowers 
blossom at the correct period of the year. Undoubtedly such 
correctness isa merit in a poet, so far as it enables him to appeal 


‘more forcibly to our sympathies. A poet who should make 


daffodils appear in November instead of “coming before the 
swallow dares ” would lex and annoy us by theconfusion. But 
the mere accuracy of Shakspeare’s dates in the exquisite e 
from which we quote is not properly a poetical merit at all; it is 
one which he shares with a gardener and in which he is surpassed by 
a professional botanist ; and for anything that appears so far, his 
writings might be on a level witha scientific manual. The poetry 
enters when the emotion naturally associated with the atfodils is so 
sympathetically indicated. The claim, therefore, of modern poetry, 
so far as it rests upon the close observation of nature, must imply 
the doctrine that some of our deepest emotions are excited by the 
contemplation of inanimate objects. Yet when that doctrine 
is expressed too absolutely, it becomes a kind of Byronic 
misanthropy. We are invited to admire the sea because it is in 
the habit of sending man shivering and howling to his gods—a 
sentiment which, on the whole, seems to imply rather a morbid 
frame of mind. indeed, the doctrine might be inverted. Is it not 
more artificial than the contrary to delight in savage scenery for 
its own sake? Does not the love of barren mountains, so charac- 
teristic of modern poetry, imply an unsocial, which may be fairly 
called an unnatural, aversion to our fellow-creatures? A perfectly 
healthy mind should, it may be argued, take more interest in the 
cultivated scenery which supplies food and shelter to human 
beings than in the wastes of desolate ice and rock where no human 
life could sustain itself for more than a few hours. Our love of 
nature is therefore the measure of our dislike to our kind, and 
proves how far we still remain from being in a perfectly social 
state. So long as a discord runs through ail ial arrangements 
we shall delight in the wilderness; when we are thoroughly 
acclimatized to the new order, we shall like to live in a cowed all 
the year round. The better we love mankind, the more reluctant 
we shall be to undergo even a temporary be pereny In one of 
his finest poems Marvell eulogizes a hill grove belonging to 
Fairfax for their perfect subserviency to human wants, and he 
eich properly, as it may seem, condemns the more i 
ts 


Here learn, ye mountains more unjust, 
Which to abrupter greatness thrust, 

Which do, with your hook-shouldered height, 
The earth deform and heaven fright, 

For whose excrescence, ill designed, 

Nature must a new centre find, 

Learn here those humble steps to tread 
Which to securer glory lead. 


How would the Alpine Club reply to such ents? How 


| can they justify their preference of the snows of Mont Blanc to the 
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softer charms of Richmond Hill? That enthusiastic body might 
possibly give a satisfactory reply. They are solacing themselves 
at the present moment, during the many months of enforced ab- 
stinence from their favourite madness, by exhibiting a collection of 

ictures by a oe French artist, M. Loppé, which very 
orcibly illustrates the iarity of their tastes. M. Loppé's 
special | ent is in the a of Alpine snows. By effect- 
ing a difficult ascent in St. Martin’s Place, up a staircase which, 
in concession to the weaknesses of ordinary humanity, is not coated 
with ice, the daring tourist may find himself for all practical pur- 
poses in the heart of the Alps. Desolate snow-fields and inacces- 
sible peaks glare upon him from all sides. One tremendous 
crevasse in particular, somewhere in the wilds of the Mer de 
glace, impresses him with the profound conviction that a party of 
guides must be frozen in a sleep of many years’ duration some- 
where in its unfathomable depths. That M. pé has taken 
pleasure in painting it may be inferred from the loving fidelity 
with which he has represented its minutest details. t the 
Alpine Club—which is presumably composed of ordinary human 
beings—loves to gaze upon this gaping grave (for so it appears to 
the unprejudiced observer) is equally clear from the reception which 
they have accorded to the painter. But is their enthusiasm credit- 
able to them? Should we infer that they are modern ghouls, 
hating mankind and loving the deserts which still hold out against 
human invasion; or is there some better interpretation to be 
placed upon their peculiar sentiment? Why take pleasure in the 
abomination of desolation in the immediate vicinity of Charin 
Cross? Should these pictures of untrodden wildernesses, lighted 
by blood-red sunsets or shining in a Re light of their own, 
really attract people more than that full tide of human existence 
for which Dr. Johnson expressed a manly preference over all 
rural beauties ? 

The reply would probably start from the principle that love of 
nature is something ofa misnomer. A man who takes pleasure in 
contemplating daffodils or clouds does not really think that a 
daffodil is a more interesting object than a human being, or 
attracts a larger share of his sympathies. If it did, he | be 

y @ misanthrope, but still more decidedly an idiot. He merely 
intends toimply that he is capable of enjoying solitude ; and he 
doubtless enjoys it because he can think of the destinies of the 
race more distinctly when he is not disturbed by the presence of 
too many of its units. He can meditate on the shortness of human 
life or the fallacy of human hopes the more effectually when he has 
no Phang to listen to gossip about the chances of a particular 
judge making a vacancy, or a given young man marrying a ific 
young woman. The preaching of daffodils is effective , he it 
is so very simple and commonplace. The true test of poetical 
sensibility is the power of finding fresh interest in the most 
threadbare platitudes. There is, in fact, a very close alliance—to 
modify the ordinary phrase—between sublimity and stupidity. 
Now the merit of a mountain, considered as a companion, is that it 
is incessantly but very emphatically repeating one very simple 
sentiment. It makes a sufficiently near approach to the bed of a 
living organism to be easily personified ; and, when personified, it 
continues to say over and over again how very small man is, what 
a short time he can live, and how very small an effect he can pro- 
duce upon the world in which he lives. Here am I, pretty much 
the same as I was a thousand generations before you were born, 
andas I shall be a thousand generations after you are buried. A 
ploughed field flatters human vanity, and suggests the advantages 
of steam cultivation and the number of quarters of corn that may 
be raised. A mountain with its crevasses and glaciers suggests 
the slow development of vast changes reaching backwards and 
forwards beyond the petty ken of human bei That is 
clearly a very commonplace and rather monotonous observa- 
tion, after a time. But yet it is the sentiment which, ex- 
pressed in various forms, is the substance of a great part of all 
the most ae  powtsy and moralizing that has ever been 
composed. Byronieally interpreted, it may become cynical; 
but that is only because a Byron chooses to repine against the in- 
evitable, instead of looking things in the face like aman. To 
rejoice in communion with mountains ought therefore to indicate 
a power of taking pleasure in some of the most solemn reflections 
that can occur to a human being. We do not venture to say that 
it actually does imply that power; for mountains have been only 
too effectually associated with mere athleticism or with the 
delights of a vigorous appetite. The most poetical objects may 
be turned tosuch base uses. We only say that when the pleasure 
in sav. is genuine and healthy, it implies a susceptibility 
to this vein of reflection. The love of nature generally should 
mean, not an indifference to human nature, but a tendency to con- 
template its most simple and general aspects, instead of being dis- 
tracted amen the petty details of small personal interests. In 
that sense only it is admirable ; and in that sense the mountains 
are more eloquent preachers than scenery which speaks more of 
human conquests over the physical world than of the insuperable 
barriers which restrain them within uarrow bounds. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ie noticing some time ago Cobbett’s Advice to Youny Men, we 
omitted a qualification which appears to be required of our 
raise of that useful volume. We should have observed that 
bbett’s system of life and morals is defective in taking no 


account of the existence of plain women. His advice to a young 
man is that he should marry a pretty girl as early as possible, in 
the faith that the happiness thus procured would far more than 
compensate for the privations and trials entailed by having to keep 
a wife and children upon a narrow income. Now, giving the 
fullest application to the maxim that beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder, we nevertheless feel that many women and some men 
would be left unprovided with places in Cobbett’s scheme of 
society. It might possibly occur to a modest man to doubt 
whether, when he had found a woman whom he could thmk 
pretty, she could be induced to marry him. But Cobbett perhaps 
did not contemplate that his young man should be more 
burdened than he was himself with modesty, which is not a 
quality well adapted for getting thtough the world. An Ameri- 
can writer, of far inferior force to Cobbett, has undertaken to 
advise young men in the choice of wives; and he bas to some 
extent provided for the case, which is probably more rare on 
the other side of the Atlantic than on this, of a young man 
wanting in self-confidence to go in and win in matrimony. 
“Never content yourself,” he says, “with the idea of having a 
commonplace wife. You want one who will stimulate you, stir 
you up, keep you moving, show you your weak points, and make 
something of you. Don’t fear that you can’t get such a wife.” 
This writer doubtless desires to be widely read; and, as he ad- 
dresses both sexes, he may perhaps able to explain te 
commonplace young women what part in life they are to 
fulfil. t at present he is speaking to young men who may 
fancy that commonplace wives are as good as they can ex- 
pect to get. aoe e assures them, is a mistake. He quotes 
the answer which a gentleman who’ happened to combine 
wit and common sense made to a young man who feared that a 
young lady of great ye | ard attainments would dismiss him 
rf he Ses serious :—“ Infinitely more beautiful and accomplished 
women than she is have married infinitely uglier and meaner men 
than you are.” The wit of this reply is to our mind less obvious 
than its candour. But the writer adopts it as the utterance of a 
modern Solomon. “ You,” says he in effect to a young friend, 
“are mean and ugly, but I will teach you how to win a handsome 
and distinguished wife.” If the young friend is honest and honour- 
able, if his character is spotless, if he is enterprising and indus- 
trious, if he has “some grace and a fair degree of sense,” and if he 
loves appreciatingly and truly, he can marry almost anybody 
worth his having. This of course is very nice for young men, but 
unsatisfactory — for young women. If even pretty and 
clever girls are liable to be married to plain and stupid men, what 
is the destiny of plain and stupid girls, if there are any such in 
America ? e principle of natural’selection may be generally 
valuable, but its application to the icular cases of the non- 
selected must be inconvenient. It seems to us that this author 
has undertaken more than he can well perform in constituting 
himself the adviser of both sexes as iage. Indeed he 
— to feel the difficulty of being on both sides atonce. “I 
shall not quarrel,” he says, “ with a woman who desires a husband 
superior to herself, for ow it will be well for her to obtain 
such an one, if she will be stimulated by contact. with a higher 
mind to a brighter and broader development.” An ill-natured 
American has remarked that Englishwomen have a tendency 
towards “ broader development” in mature years, but he spoke of 
the person, whereas this writer ap tly refers to the mind of 
woman, which is to be stimulated by contact with the higher 
mind of man. But if man at the same time desires to be 
stimulated by contact with the higher mind of woman, one side 
or the other must submit to some sacrifice of its aspirations. “ At 
the same time I must believe that for a man to marry his inferior 
is to call upon himself a great misfortune ; to deprive himself of 
one of the most elevating and refining influences which can 
possibly affect him.” We are reminded of another philoso 
who advised a young man not to marry for money, but to go w 
money is. This is an excellent precept to give in a particular 
case, but it is manifestly incapable of general application. 
Women as well as men can improve their minds, but ortunately 
men are advised to look, as indeed they would look without advice, 
for bodily as well as mental grace and beauty. The handsome 
Paris says that the glorious gifts of the gods are not to be 
despised, those gifts which are given by the themselves, and 
which a man cannot have by wishing forthem. It may indeed 
be possible to increase the supply of pretty women in the world by 
taking care that all the pretty women that exist are married 
early. But if men propose a system which takes account only of 
retty women, it is not perhaps wonderful that plain women should 
[ser to agitate for what they call their rights. 


The whole result, however, of the book is that men and women 
are to do their best to get their minds stimulated, and otherwise 
to arrange advantageously for themselves in marriage. Women 
in general have so few opportunities of associating with men 
before marriage that they are often obliged to make blind bargains. 
‘The author, who is as free as his own model young man from the 
burden of excessive modesty, s in his own person thus:— 
“ My own wife very fortunately got an excellent husband, but it 
is something for which she is to be grateful to an overruli 
Providence, for her own knowledge had very little to do with it. 
He speaks elsewhere of the value of religion in a family, and he 
doubtless contemplates that his wife thanks Heaven daily on her 
knees for bestowing on her the blessing of himself. In egotism, if 


_in nothing else, this writer might compare himself with Cobhett. 
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In rery Seg he took care of himself, and Providence took 
care of the lady who became his wife. In style he is far inferior 
to Cobbett, and indeed it is vain to ex elegance of lang 
from a writer who tells young women that “development in the 
broadest sense” is the end of their lives, and who explains his 
view of religion by saying that humanity had got off the rails and 
was sticking in the mud when Christianity came to help it out. 
Cobbett had warned his young man that, whatever he may think 
before, he will find out after marriage that his wife is not exact] 
an angel. But this writer goes inexorably into details whic 
Cobbett spared. By the time, he says, that the husband has seen 
his wife eat heartily of pork and beans, and with her hair frizzled, 
and her oldest dress on, busily set on overhauling things, he 
sees that she belongs to the same race as himself. Thisis lament- 
ably true, but perhaps hardly consistent with other portions of 
the treatise. It will probably have occurred to young men 
to suspect, without going the length of imputing a fondness for 


pork and beans, that young ladies have in private better appetites - 


than they display in public. There are illusions in many court- 
ships which marriage dissipates, but if young men and women 
saw as much of one another before marriage as the author desires, 
it is possible that these illusions might be dissipated prematurely, 
and the prospect of marriage might not survive them. A com- 
panion picture to the bride who eats heartily of pork and beans 
represents the brid tting up cross in the morning, and 
trying to shave himself with cold water and a dull razor, “ while 
his suspenders dangle at his heels.” It is perhaps inevitable that 
= wives to pork = beans, 

ut if men shave, which is happily no longer necessary, they can 
easily be supplied with ae for warming water and with 
sharp razors. 

The author's ideas of dress for men are novel. He does not 
exactly adopt the notion that the ends justify the means, or in 
and trousers; but he thrifty expedient finding 
what he calls your “ ” and that, while the 
rest of your person may +be left quite pla. This “dress centre ” 
is‘a nucleus from which the rest of the dress ehould be developed 
and unfolded. This “dress centre or primary dress idea” is 
different in different persons, but it is always above the waist. 
We <cem to ourselves as we quote this passage to be talking that 
sort of nonsense which about this time of the year begins to be 


passed upon a confiding public as art criticism. But that which © 


we think nonsense may, afterall, be refined art. Only we 
should like to know how to find the dress centre, say, of Thomas 
Smith. “The cravat, the vest, the hat, the bosom, the coat-collar, 
may either of them, be thisidea,” in Thomas Smith, oranybody else. 
‘Thackeray has said that af a man can do nothing else to entertain 
an evening party, he can at least wear an embroidered waistcoat. 
hackeray had used artistic language, he would have said that 
® maz can find his dress centre and adorn it. This dress centre 
may be safely located about the neck and chest. “<A beautiful 
eravat, sustaining a faultless dicky, is about all a man cam atand 
without damage in the way of ant dress.” We speak with 
diffidence on so high a subject ; but it oceurs to us that a man’s 
appearance would not suffer if he ventured upon solemn occasions 
to wear, not only a dicky, but a shirt. “This” (that is, the 
cravat and the dicky) “should form the centre.” Any man 
who has made dress a study knows that two a year 
spent about the neck will go further than ten pounds spread 
wpon the person. This would be important to gentle- 
men of limited incomes, if true; but, unfortunately, the habit 
of wearing white ties at and after dinner rather interleres 
with the foll application of the author's principle that “ the 
whole dress should bow to the cravat.” He explains more 
fully that the vest should harmonize, but be modest, and all the 
other robing should be shaded off until there is not an obtrusive 
feature. “ Extremities will then only be noticed. These should 
be faultlessly dressed, but in a manner rather to satisfy than 
attract attention.” “extremities ” the author probably means 
feet and hands, and in these the most inventive genius would not 
find much more seope for ornamentation than about the neck. 
But as extremities are certainly not the ee. 
The author's meaniag, put inte plain prose, appears to be men 
should wear gorgeous neckties whenever possible. “ Coarsest 
clothes,” says he, “developed from an central idea become 
elegant themselves, end receive and evolve a glory which costs 
nothing,” exeept eonsideration and the reading of his letter. Wehave 
read his letter, and considered it at no slight cost of patience, but we 
have no hope of und ing it, unjess the en mnanagers 
of the International Exhibition would kindly take to give a 
series of lectures mpon the “central idea” of dress, An exhibi- 
tion of neckties and dickies of all nations would be an attractive 
feature of their programme. “ Let each young man chovse his 
central idea, plant it, and develop it,” and he will find that he can 
dress better than ever before and at half the cost. The author's 
ts for choosing a wife ave intelligible, and perhaps, with a 
sufficient quantity of assurance, i ; but we do not see our 
Way a» regards dress. We must be content, in the absence of 
instruction, to wear eluthes made of gvod broadcloth, although it 
is, as this author assures us, 8 sign of mental poverty. 


THE SANITARY DIGEST. 


HE first of the two promised Digests of the Sanitary Statutes 
has at length appeared, and the sanitary authorities in towns 
can no longer plead ignorance of the extent or nature of their 
powers as an excuse for not putting them into operation. An 
octavo volume of two hundred and fifty pages professes to contain— 
and, so far as we have been able to examine it, does eontain—a clear 
and methodical exposition of the existing law, in which, while the 
language of the statutes has been preserved, it has been stripped 
as far as ible of technical phraseology. The provisions re- 
lating to p nape subject have been brought together, there is a 
sufficient index, and a very full table of contents. There can in 
future be no difficulty in ascertaining what the law says on sani- 
tary matters. What the law means may still remain uncertain, 
for in a rider ed to the Digest Mr. Lambert takes care to ex~- 
plain that it is a digest only, that it does not claim to be an 
authoritative interpretation of the law, and consequently that 
no attempt has been made to construe or reconcile the 
statutes quoted. To those who think that the Publie Health 
Act ought to have included a consolidation of the sanitary law, 
this will a lamentable, though, under the circumstances, 
an unavoidable, defect. That is not our opinion, Censolidation 
is greatly needed as regards this branch of the law, but coniplete- 
ness, based on actual experience, is more needed still. 1f conso- 
lidation comes too soon, it may tend to stereotype an incomplete 
state of the law, because the very introduction of the consoli- 
dating Bill, at the tail of a long course of legislation on the <> 
would seem to imply that the necessary enactments are all in 
existence, and that they only need to be arranged and made intelli- 
gible. The law relating to public health is very far from being 
in this state of perfection. It is more comprehensive than it is 
generally sup to be, but it stands in need of many amend- 
ments and additions. Parliament will be mueh better able to 
make these amendments and additions when the machinery 
created by the Acts of 1871 and 1872 has been at work for a 
year ortwo. The existing sanitary laws were then for the first 
time extended to the whole country. Every acre of d has 
been subjected for sanitary purposes to a single loeal authority, 
and this loeal authority to a single centralauthority. Among these 
local autharities there will be seme genuinely anxious to make full 
use of the powers with which they are invested, and others again 
renuinely anxious to do nothing which they are not obliged to do. 
‘rom the representations of the former the Government will learn 
what additional powers are needed to enable zealous authorities 
to take proper care of the public health within their district. 
From the aetion or inaction of the latter the Government will 
learn what measures are required to make the powers conferred by 
the Act effectual, even in the hands of careless or unwilling 
administrators. At present the law has not been adequately 
tested in either direction. It is not known hew much can be done 
or how much left undone. By the time that every Town Council 
and Loeal Board in urban districts, and every Beard of Guardians 
in rural districts, has been for a certain period in —— of these 
Digests, has turned or not turned to account the knowledge gained 
from them, and in the latter case has been subjected to whatever 
pressure the central authority can bring to bear on them, there 
will be a store of material forsupplementary legislation which was 
not and could not be in existence at the time the Public Health 
Act was before Parliament. 

Assuming that an urban sanitary authority fully conscious of 
the importance of the duties entrusted to it, and desirous of 
discharging them to the utmost, takes the Digest in hand with the 
view of ascertaining the limit of its powers, let us see what will 
be the result of the inquiry. In the first place, these bodies have the 
control of the water supply. Where no proper supply at present 
exists, they may either make contracts with a Waterworks Com- 
pany or construct waterworks of their own. Where a Water- 
works Company isalready established, they may insist upon its 
supplying water for ull reasonable purposes upon terms to be 
settled by arbitration. Whenever a house is not properly supplied 
with water, and can be so supplied at a rate not exceeding 8s. 8d. 
a year, they may compel the owner to remedy the want at his own 
cost, or, if he refuses, they may remedy it themselves and recover 
the expenses from him. They are bound to provide and maintain 
all requisite machinery for securing an efficient supply of water in 
case of fire. They can prevent the pollution of the water under 
their control. In the next place, urban sanitary authorities have 
the control of all the sewers within their district, and they are 
bound to make such new sewers as may be nece for effectual 
drainage. In the case of houses not provided with a sufficient 
drain, they can require the owner to construct a drain into any 
sewer within a hundred feet of the house, or, if there be no sewer 
within that distance, into a covered cesspool not under any house. 
They have the same power as regards houses newly built or 
completely rebuilt. ‘They must take care that all drains, closets, 
and the like shall be constructed and kept so as not to be a 
nuisance; and in the event of any house being reported to be 
destitute of proper conveniences in these respects, they may require 
the owner or occupier to provide them, or else provide them 
themselves at the owner’sexpense. They must see that ponds and 
ditches are drained, cleansed, or filled up, so as not to be preju- 
dicial to health, and they must remove ut the cost of the occupier 
or owner of the premises any acc tion of mauure or other 
noxious matter. They may cleanse and whitewash at the owner 
or occupier’s expense any house which the Officer of Health 
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reports to be in an unwholesome condition. In the third 
lace, the urban sanitary authorities have the management 
of the highways within their district. They are responsible 
tor their being kept in proper repair, for the proper number- 
ing of the houses, for the removal of obstructions, for the 
cellars, and for the destruction of dangerous 
buildin %, ey arrange for the lighting of the streets. 
A long list of offences calculated to annoy residents or TS 
in the streets is set out in the Digest, any of which ate punish- 
able on conviction by a fine of 40s. Under certain restrictions 
uvban sanitary authorities may also provide markets, and make 
by-laws for the regulation of the salesin them. They have the 
control of all + and of pleasure-boats and horses 
or donkeys standing for hire. ey may provide Fo age pleasure- 
grounds and public clocks, covered or open bathing-places and 
lai wers as regards the ation of dwellin ey may, 
with the consent of the Local Govenanent Board, make regula- 
tions as to the registration, inspection, and cleansing of houses 
let in lodgings, or occupied by more than one avs They must 
take ponselige upon the certificate of the Medical Officer of 
Health to abate overcrowding. They are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Common Lodging House Acts. In places 
where the population amounts to ten 
investigate the condition of all houses condemned by the 
Officer of Health; determine, subject to an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions, whether the mischief can 
house must be pulled down; and require the owner, or other person 
responsible for the state of the premises, to execute the necessary 
works, or to pay for the execution of them by the sanitary autho- 
rity. They are specially J with the supervision of bakehouses, 
and with the enforcement of the statutory requirements as to their 
painting, washing, draining, and ventilation. Lastly, urban 
sanitary authorities have the a of refusing their consent to the 
establishment of offensive es or manufactures. As regards 
trades already established within the limits of any city, town, or 
populous district, the sanitary authority, on the report of the 
Officer of Health, or on the requisition of ten 
institute ay PS 4 against any person causing a nuisance by the 
carrying of such trade. and knackers’- 
yards, except these in use at and since the coming into operation 
of the Local Government Act of 1858, must be licensed and 
registered, and the sanitary authority may make by-laws for 
cleaning such ee egg and for the prevention of cruelty 
to the cattle slaughtered. Articles of food exposed for sale may 
be examined by Oflicers of Health or the Inspector of Nuisances, 
and, if found to be unwholesome, may be seized and laid before a 
magistrate for condemnation. The sanitary authorities are further 
bound to inspect their districts from time to time, in order to 
discover whether there are Pa nuisances requiring abatement. 
Under the term nuisance is included foul drains, animals kept so 
as to be injurious to health, accumulations of noxious mat 
unhealthy or overcrowded houses, overcrowded or unventilate 
factories or workshops, furnaces which do not consume their own 
smoke, and chimneys not belonging to private houses which send 
forth black smoke in such ity as to be anuisance. The 


sanitary authorities have a right of entry into the premises com- 
plai of, either to quand proceedings or to execute works 
ordered to be done. 


It will be seen that urban sanitary authorities, pe full use 
of the powers entrusted to them pay open preg ied in 
their Digest, need hardly complain of having their hands tied. In 
practice no doubt they may discover that their progress is hindered 
by unexpected obs: he language of the statutes may be found 
to furnish unforeseen loopholes to those who wish to evade their 
operation. The machinery provided for the enforcement of the 
law may prove defective. The value of this or that precaution 
against the ion or communication of disease may turn out 
to be lessened by the omission of this or that oe ee. 
Some or all of these defects are certain to be discov in course 
of time, and it will be the duty of the Legislature to remedy them 
as they come into view. But it cannot be maintained that urban 
sauitary authorities have not a good statutable foundation to 
work upon. It cannot be eaid, with any approach to truth, 
that the powers already possess are worthless. Pro- 
bably there is no sanitary authoyity that has yet made full 
trial of them, none that is not authorised by law to do more than 
it has yet done for the protection of the public health. A very 
great responsibility now rests upon the more intelligent and public- 
spirited corporations. If they set a example in carrying out 
the sanitary law, if they make it their object to raise the standard 
and their districts to the highest 
able point, they will do more to promote sanitary progress 

can =. this be done one other _ whatever. 
There are three principal ways in which such action on their 

will exereise a beneficial influence, The first is by showing where 
the law needs addition or amendment in respect of the powers with 
which it invests the lecal authorities. Until these powers have 


been fully exerted, it is difficult to say pany sy | whether they | 


are sufficient or ineufficient. The second way is by showing the 
good results that follow from a full use of these powers, and so 
encouraging a larger number of urban authorities to use them like- 
wise. There is a rivalry between towns which re pee one from 
resting content under a very much larger death-rate or a very 
much lower level of municipal comfort than prevails in another. The 
third way is by creating a sound publicopinion which will enable 


ousand persons, they must | 
edical | 


be remedied, or whether the — 


the central authority to use its coercive powers e , and to 
obtain additional powers from Parliament when those which it 
has are found to be inadequate. As the central authority 
has moved with caution, and even ty, in the direction 
of coercion; but, considering how easy it is in this country 
to raise the cry of over-centralization, it would be rash to say 
that it has moved too slowly. Still ft. is essential to the exter 
sion of sanitary improvements that it should act with greater 
decision in time to come. are a large number of the 
smaller and less enlightened sanitary districts in which it is almost 
useless to hope that the local authorities will go a step further 
or faster than they are compelled to go. If the Government 
cau point to the larger districts as examples of the benefits con- 


ferred by an energetic sanitary policy, it will be much easier to 


bear down the ignorant or interested opposition which ev 

> aualaiea geney of the Public H Act is sure to 

0. : 


THE CORAL-FISHERS OF CAPRI. 
QPeANGe as a Southern winter seems to English eyes, it is 
still stranger to the eyes of the South. The peasant of $i A 
the lazzaroni of Naples, the Capri fisher-folk have never yet 
succeeded in realizing the fact of cold as an annual fact in their 
life. The Englishman, whose winter over half the Papel 
till May. Winter is the ce act in his life; he may have 
six months of sunshine, but he is certain to have six months of 
cold ; and his practical mind arranges existence on the basis of the 
ce and not of the doubt. His house is built for winter, 
his windows close, his doors shut, his fires draw ; he knows that the 
fight with mist and fog and rain and snow and iee will be a long 
one, and he buckles himself steadily, as an Englishman can, to a 
long fight. He even gets a certain joy out of the contest. He 
skates, he snowballs, he keeps Christmas, he airs himself on the 
hearthrug, and chuckles over the eomforts of home; he pulls on 
his greateoat with an air of defiance, and “A fine 
winter’s morning!” to his neighbour in the teeth of the East 
wind. But the Caprese peasant has never had time te get the 
fact of winter fairly into his head. The cold comes year after 
year, but it comes in a brief and fitful way that sets our Northern . 
conceptions at defiance. The stranger who flies for refuge to the 
shores of the little island in November finds bimself—as he did 
last winter—in a blaze of almost tropical sunshine. A a 
of dull weather at the opening of Deconber raises hopes of an 
English Christmas which are suddenly swept away by a return of 
the summer glory fora month, Far away over the sea the crests 
of the Abruzzi range lift themselves white against the sky, but 
February has almost come before winter arrives, fitful, windy, 
rainy, but seldom cold, even when the maestrale, so dreaded on 
the Riviera, comes sweeping down from the North. Mareh 
ought, even by Caprese experience, to be the difficult month ;.. 
but ‘ Marzo e pazzo,” say the loungers in the little piazza, pot 
this time the “ madness ” of March takes the form of a delicious 
lunacy of unbroken sunshine. Corn is already rippling under the 
olives, leaf-buds are running like little jets of green light alo 
the brown vine-stems, the grey weird fig-branches are d 
with fruit, women are spinning again on housetops, boys are 
aying with the birds they have caught in the myrtles, the 
right shore across the bay is veiled in a summer haze, and winter 
is gone. It is hard to provide in English fashion against such a 
winter as this, and the Capri fisherman prefers to regard it as Mr. 
Lowe regards the opposition of the priesthood, as something 
abnormal, exceptional, to be borne with “ pazienza” and a shrug 
of the shoulders. When the storm-wind blows he lounges in the 
sunny corner of the Piazza; when the rain comes he smokes at 
home or mends his nets under the picture of the Madonna and 
the Bambino; when the cold comes he sits ive and numbed. 
till the cold goes. But he knows that the cold will go, and that 
the rain will pass, and that peace will settle dowm again on the 
sunny bay ; and so, instead of making a fuss about winter, he 
looks on it as a casual little parenthesis in the business of life, 
intensely ~~ but luckily brief. He sees no in it, 
no beauty of wold and folded mist; he hears no music in it 
like the music of tinkling icicles so dear te Cowper's heart. 
Christmas itself isn’t much of a festa in the South, and has none 
of the mystery and home pathos which makes it dear to English- 
men. is the “presepio” in the i 
reak to the winter’s dulness is the Feast of th 
What with the poverty of the island and its bi 
hard to see how Capri could get along at all if it were 
extra oy et and earnings which are afforded by the coral 
fishery off the African coast. Some hundred or two hundred 
young fellows leave the island ey 
Jel Greeo in a detachment. of the great coral fleet which musters 


F 


start—yen im January—serves as the 
Feast of the Coral-Fishers. Long before daybreak the banging of 

y over when a procession of strange picturesqueness streams 
out of church into the sunshine. At its head come the 
a ters of Mary,” some mere little trots, some girls of six- 
teen, but all clad in white, with garlunds of flowers over their 
veil, and girdles of red or blue. Behind come the fishermen, 
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sailor-boys followed rough grizz led elders, bearing 
8 like the before en the village Brother. 
hood, fishers too, but clad in strange ents of grey, with black 
hoods covering their faces and leaving nothing but the bright 
-humoured eye to guide one under this sepulchral 1 ae to 
e Giovanni or Beppino who was cracking jokes yes' y till 
the Blue Grotto rang again. Then beneath a great canopy upborne 
by the four elder fishers of the island, vested in gowns of “ samite, 
mystic, wonderful ”"—somewhat like a Doctor of Music’s gown in 
our unpoetic land—comes the Madonna herself, “ La onna di 
Carmela,” with a crown of gold on her head, and a silver fish 
dangling from her fingers. It is the Madonna of Carmel who 
disputes with San Costanzo, the Saint of the mother-church 
below, the spiritual dominion of Capri. If he is the “ Protector” 
of the island, she is its “ Pro .” “The older and graver 
sort, indeed, are faithful to their bishop-saint, and the loyalty of 
® vine-dresser in the piazza remains unshaken even by the 
splendour of the procession. “Yes, Signore!” he replies to 
@ sceptical Englishman who presses him hard with the glory 
of “the Protectress,” “ yes, Signore, the Madonna is great for the 
fisher-folk ; she gives them fish. But fish are poor things after all, 
and bring little money. Itis San Costanzo who gives us the wine, 
the good red wine which is the wealth of theisland. And so this 
winter feast of the fishermen is a poor little thing beside our festa 
of San Costanzo in the May-time. For the image of our Protector 
is all of silver, and sometimes the bishop comes over from Sorrento 
and walks behind it, and we go all the way through the vine- 
and he blesses them, and then at night l we have 
*bombi’—not such as those of the Madonna,” he adds with a 
quiet shrug of the shoulders, “but great bombi and great fire- 
works at the cost of the Municipio.” On the other hand, all the 
girls go with the fisher-folk in their love of the Madonna. “ Ah 
yes, Signore,” laughs a maiden whose Greek face might have 
served Phidias for a model, “San Costanzo is our protector, but 
he is old and the Madonna is young, so young and so pretty, Sig- 
nore, and she is my protectress.” A fisherman backs up the 
feminine pa a at the which is evidently 
int of the opposite fe e little commune is said to 
a on the security of this work of 
art, and the fisherman is correspondingly scornful. ‘San Cos- 
tanzo owes much, many danari, Signore; and it is said,” he 
whispers rp meth “that if they don’t pay pretty soon, his 
creditors at Naples will send him to prison for the debt of the 
Municipio.” But the Madonna has her troubles as well as the 
Saint. Her hair, which has been dyed for the occasion, has 
unhappily turned salmon colour by mistake ; but the blunder has 
no sort of effect on the enthusiasm of her Nee ay on the 
'y, or on the 
maidens and matrons who bring up the rear. Slowly the proces- 
sion winds its way through the little town, now lengthening into 
a line of twinkling tapers as it through the narrow alleys 
which serve for streets, now widening out again on the hill-sides 
where the orange kerchiefs and silver ornaments of the Caprese 
women glow and flash into a grand background of colour in the 
sun. And then comes evening and benediction, and the fireworks, 
without which the procession would go for nothing, catherine- 
wheels pou in the piazza, and big crackers bursting amidst a 
chorus of pretty outcries of terror and delight. 
Delight, however, ends with the festa, and the ing of the 
morning is a strange contrast in its sadness with this Sunday joy. 
The truth is that coral-fishing is a slavery to which nothing but 


.sheer poverty drives the fishermen. From April to October their 


life is a life of ceaseless ree ye Packed in a small boat with- 
out a deck, with no food but biscuit and foul water, touching 
land only at intervals of a month, and often deprived of sleep for 
days together through shortness of hands, the coral-fishers are 

to a constant brutality from the masters of their vessels 
which is too horrible to bear description. The fishing is itself 
hard work. The two beams of wood laid cross-wise, with hemp 
and loose heen attached to them, which serve 4 a dredge, are 
dragged along the sea bottom with a rope, which it sometimes 
requires the crews of half-a-dozen boats to haul to the surface. 
If it breaks, the whole boat is in peril; if the sailor who is paying 
it out fails to note the moment when it catches the coral, his 
thigh, over which it runs, is cut to the bone. A long pull tears 


the branches entangled in the net from the rock, or breaks off rock | 


and all, and a shout of joy bursts from the wearied fishermen as 
the tangled mass of coral appears above the waves. To the 
masters the fishery is lucrative enough; of the eight thousand 
francs which form the returns of a single boat, some two thou- 
sand are clear profit. But, measured by our English notions, the 

y of the men seems miserably inadequate to the toil and 
suffering which they undergo. For the whole period of eight 
months, it varies with the strength and experience of the seamen 
from 12/. to 18/.; the boys receiving as little as 4/.; and of this 
much is absorbed by the extortionate sh rs of Torre. 
Enough, however, remains to tempt the best of the Caprese fisher- 
men to sea. Even a boy's earnings will his mother’s rent. 
For a young man it is the only mode in which he can hope to 
gather a sum sufficient for marriage and his start in life. The 
early marriages so common at Naples and along the adjoining 
coast are unknown at Capri, where a girl seldom weds before 
twenty, and where the poorest peasant refuses the hand of his 
daughter to a suitor who cannot furnish a wedding settlement of 
some twenty pounds. Even with the modern rise of it is 
almost impossible for a lover to accumulate such a sum the 


— of his ordinary toil, and his one resource is the coral- 
fishery. 
The toil and suffering of the summer are soon forgotten 
when the young fisherman returns and adds his earnings to the 
little store of former years. When the store is complete, the 
ceremonial of a Caprese betrothal begins with “the embassy,” as 
it is termed, of his mother to the parents of the future bride. Clad 
in her best array, and holding in her hand the favourite nosegay of 
the island, a branch of sweet basil, sprinkled with cinnamon 
powder, and with a rose-coloured carnation in the midst of it, the 
old fishwife makes her way through the dark lanes to the vaulted 
room where her friends await her with a charming air of ignorance 
as to the errand on which she comes. Half an hour passes in 
pe permed fence, in chat over the weather, the crops, or the price 
of maccaroni, till, at a given signal, the girl herself leaves the 
room, and the “ ambassadress” breaks out in praise of her good 
looks, her industry, and her good repute. The parents retort by 
ise of the young fisherman, and compliments pass quickly into 
usiness, a vow of eternal friendship between the families is 
sworn over a dish of and a bottle of rosolio. The priest is 
soon called in, and the lovers are formally betrothed for six months, 
a ceremony which is followed in a few days by a new appearance 
of the ambassadress with the customary offering of trinkets from 
the lover to his promised spouse. The old Caprese costume has 
disappeared, but the girls still pride themselves on the number 
and value of their ornaments—the “ spadella,” or stiletto which 
binds the elaborately braided mass of their ebon hair; the 
circular gold earrings, with inner circles of pearls; the gold 
chain or Tacestta, worn fold upon fold round the neck ; the bunch 
of gold talismans suspended on the breast; the profusion of 
heavy silver rings which load every finger. The Sunday after her 
betrothal, when she appears at High Mass in all her finery, is the 
proudest day of a Capri girl’s lite ; but love has few of the ten- 
derer incidents which make its poetry in the North. There is no 
“lover's lane” in Capri, for a maiden may not walk with her 
betrothed save in presence of witnesses; and a kiss before mar- 
riage is, as “Auld Robin Gray” calls it, “a sin” to which no 
modest girl stoops. The future husband is, in fact, busy with less 
romantic matters; it is his business to provide bed and bedding, 
table and chairs, drawers and looking-glass, and, above all, a dozen 
gaudy prints from Naples of the Madonna and the favourite Saints 
of the de. The bride provides the rest, and on the eve of the 
marriage the families meet once more to take an inventory of her 
contributions, which remain her own property till her death. The 
morning’s sun streams in upon the lovers as they kneel at the 
close of mass before the priest in San Stefano ; all the boyhood of 
Capri is waiting outside to pelt the bridal train with “confetti” 
as it hurries amidst blushes and laughter across the Piazza; a din- 
ner of maccaroni and the island wine ends in a universal “ taran- 
tella,” there is a final walk round the village at the close of the 
dance, and the coral-fisher reaps the prize of his toil as he leads 
his bride to her home 


MR. MACREADY, 


Ts death of Mr. Macready has followed soon upon that of his 
friend Lord Lytton, and, as a help tu estimating the great 
actor's services to dramatic literature, we may remember that the 
plays of Richelieu and the Lady of Lyons were produced by him 
in two following years as manager of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Indeed we may Lm say that when Mr. Macready ceased to be 
a manager, modern England ceased to have any dramatic litera- 
ture worthy of the name. He conducted successively the two 
national theatres upon sound principles, and with practical ability, 
and the resulé was that he lost a large sum of money. It is 
enough to say in his praise that there has been nothing like his 
management since he retired, and there never can be anything like 
itagain. There might be another actor of equal talent, although 
hardly of equal oT but there could not be another 
manager with equal materials for efficiently performing the highest 
class of plays. Mr. Macready was strongly sensible of the evils of 
theatrical monopoly, and we have fully experienced in recent years 
the evils of theatrical free-trade. Formerly a manager presided 
over a complete company, but now every actor of any mark 
requires a theatre for himself. It is bad enough when a playbill 
comprises only one good actor, but it is worse when a play is com- 
posed with only one good part. Yet the first duty of a manager is 
to pay his way, and many examples show that the pursuit of excel- 
lence in dramatic art leads to bankruptcy. Mr. Macready was 
not only a manager, but the foremost actor of his time, and 
modern managers are more likely to imitate him in losing than in 
making money. They have no resource to look to beyond their 
ightly receipts, and they are driven to adopt a hand-to-mouth 
salen: which is almost necessarily antagonistic to genuine art. 
Bader such conditions we ought to bear patiently great evils, and 
to be thankful for any small qualifying good. If Mr. Macready 
and his company could be restored to Drury Lane Theatre, we 
could hardly expect him to go on sacrificing his resources at the 
rate of 5,000/. a year for our intellectual gratification. But now 
that he we closed a long and honourable career, it becomes us to 
remember that he incurred private loss in rendering a great public 
service. We may well stand as mourners round his tomb, for 
he was the last of a great race of actors, and the glory of the 
national theatre must be buried along with him. 
It was the good fortune alike of Mr. Macready and of the pro- 
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fession which he adopted that he received a liberal education 
before learning the business of the stage. Whatever may be 
thought of classical study as a preparation for other professions, 
there can be no doubt of its utility to an — to the highest 
honours of the theatre as it used to be. When Mr. Macready’s 
father sent him to Rugby, he did not desire that he should become 
an actor; but if he had wished him to become a successful actor, 
he could have taken no better step. The value of classical 
scholarship to a tragedian is obvious, and, besides, a man who has 
been educated at a public school is probably a gentleman, and an 
actor who is to play kings and nobles — to be a gentleman to 
start with. The embarrassments of Mr. Macready’s father brought 
him at seventeen years of age face to face with the realities of life. 
He was thus forced into connexion with the provincial theatres 
of which his father was manager, and by stress of circumstances 
rather than by free choice he entered the profession of which he 
became the head. He might perhaps have done better for himself 
in one of the professions which are called learned, but he could 
hardly have done as well for society, of which as an actor he 
became a delight and guide. His career commenced in 1810 and 
terminated in 1851. The first part he played was Romeo and 
the last was Macbeth. He found the stage occupied by the 
Kembles, Kean, and Young. He succeeded to the kingdom where 
they had ruled, and after him cameanarchy. The best testimonial 
that any actor of tragedy could produce in recent years has been 
that he was a member of Mr. Macready’s company at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1841-2. Mr. Phelps was a member of this com 

and we know what he has done at Sadler’s Wells and lately at 
the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Ryder was another member of it, 
and to him as stage manager much of the success of Mr. Tom 
Taylor's play ’Twext Axe and Crown, at the Queen's Theatre, was 
due. Mr. Anderson, who used to play Othello to Mr. Macready’s 
Iago in the same company, was, we believe, last seen in London about 
two years ago. The Desdemona of that company was Miss Helen 
Faucit, while the leading actresses for comedy were Mrs. Nisbett 
and Mrs. Stirling. We cannot mention the name of Mrs. Stirling 
without remembering that, in an excellent performance of the 
Rivals lately at the Charing Cross Theatre, that lady played 
admirably the part of Mrs. Malaprop. More than thirty years 
have passed since Mrs. Nisbett re | Mrs. Stirling played Rosalind 
and Celia in As You Like It with Mr. Anderson, who had youth 
and strength for wrestling or any other sport, as Orlando, and Mr. 
Macready himself, or Mr. Elton, who was afterwards unfortunately 
drowned, as Jacques. Mr. Ryder was the Duke in the same cast ; 
the late Mr. Keeley was Touchstone ; and Mr. Compton, who is 
now playing at the Globe Theatre, was William. Most of us 
remember Mr. Keeley, and we can see Mr. Compton any night we 
please ; but it is easy to imagine how the one would talk and the 
other look as Touchstone and William. This play was acted with 
sufficient scenery and decoration, but the accessories were not 
made more important than the play itself, as has become the 
fashion in recent years. If all the surviving members of Mr. 
Macready’s company were willing to act together for a night next 
week, it would probably be said that either the play they might select 


must be uced shabbily, or the manager must lose money by 
what ought to be a promising speculation. This perhaps is the most 
annoying of the changes which have happened since Mr. 


Macready’s time. Whatever else we get at a modern theatre, we 
never get variety. Thirty years ago there were persons who held 
boxes or season tickets at Drury Lane Theatre just as they are 
now held at the Opera, and some of these persons occupied their 
age ag | every night. You might see Othello one night, As 
ou Like It the next, and Lange Richelieu the third, and there 
was always a screaming farce after a tragedy. The musical de- 
partment also was very good, and the performance of Acis and 
Galatea under Mr. Macready’s management is still spoken of as un- 
surpassed. We ought not to mention music without noticing that 
Miss P. Horton, who is still a great favourite with the London 
pe was Ariel when Mr. Macready produced the Tempest. 
effect there were three companies at one theatre, and we 
should not complain if the same quantity of talent were now 
distributed among three, or even six, different houses. But we 
get nothing like the completeness in all-parts that marked the 
formances which Mr. ready directed; and, besides, there 
never been since his time such a school as he provided for 
rising actors. Mr. Charles Kean revived Shakspeare almost too 
gorgeously at the Princess’s Theatre, and indeed he may be said 
to have “ inaugurated the era” of upholstery in tragedy. He was 
perhaps rather too apt to think that himself and his wife, who 
certainly could do a great deal, could do everything with 
the help of scene-painters and tailors. Thus a sort of part- 
nership was established between tragedians and tradesmen, in 
which latterly the tradesmen have become the more important 
members. We ought not to say that the public taste is wholly 
vitiated when the School for ? has been played, and very 
well played, for upwards of two hundred nights, and the Rivals 
was played contemporaneously, and glso very well, for more than 
fifty nights. Lord Lytton’s Money has been only lately with- 
drawn, after a run of many months, and as that play was never 
very brilliant, and has long since lost the charm of novelty, the 
attraction must have lain principally in the acting. Comedy, there- 
fore, still flourishes on our stage, but tragedy has reached a pitiable 
condition of weakness to which death would be almost preferable. 
For leading actors in ly we must look almost exclusively to 
the yt Rp of Mr. Macready, while it is almost impos- 
sible to fill the minor parts satisfactorily. We can hardly expect 


young men of talent and education to enter a profession which 
neither confers wealth nor promises fame. If a young man 
had with credit through a public school were disappointed 
of the hope of going to college, and felt the want of an immediate 
maintenance, not now ged to it upon the 
) ere has appeared during the lew years more 
then J alive, but we .doubt whether there has 
appeared a Romeo of equal, or indeed of any, talent. 

Amid all the comforts and luxuries which have multiplied with 
the growth of national wealth, it is permissible to look back with 
regret to that ruder and poorer time when one could go any night 
for three shillings to the pit ofa theatre, and see Shakspeare well per- 
formed. The theatres were in those days the centre of an intellec- 
tual society which dwelt within two miles of them. Mr. Macready, 
as manager, had the sympathy and support of the foremost men in 
literature and art, and,even those who adversely criticized his 
acting bore emphatic testimony to the value of his attempts to 
rehabilitate the poetic drama. It is enough to say in his praise 
that playgoers look back through more than thirty years to his 
management as to a model of hopeless, unattainable perfection. They 
have seen Formosa at Drury Lane, and Babil and Bijou at Covent 
Garden, and they have consoled ‘themselves with the belief 
that after the lowest ebb has been reached there must come a 
flood. In honour of the memory of Mr. Macready some special 
effort should, we think, be made to revive, even if it could be only 
for a few nights, the sort of performances that he would have ap- 

roved. e may remember or imagine the performances which 
e directed; but it would be well to place before younger play- 
gow some reproduction, however feeble, of our dreams or memories. 
by the retrenchment of upholstery it were possible to produce 
several plays, the rising — might be infused with some 
slight idea of the effect of a powerful performance of Julius Cesar, 
Lear, or Macbeth. Something ought to be done to commemorate 
the services of Mr. Macready to literature and morality. The 
name of one “ who made a nation purer through his art” is not 
likely to be forgotten in the list of great and good men who have 
been schoolboys at Rugby. He owed much to early training, and 
he has paid the debt by the lustre which his career reflects upon 
the school which trained him. Under his rule the theatres 
fulfilled the promise of their patents, that they were instituted 
“ for the promotion of virtue, and to be instructive to the human 
race.” It was not by accident that the poetic drama grew to its 
highest prosperity in England during a long and arduous, and 
ultimately triumphant, war. The temper of men’s minds in 
1814 was well —— to be influenced by the ardent 
genius of Kean. We cannot reproduce, except at the price 
of equal sacrifices and sufferings, the feeling of society 
“when hope long doubtful soared at length sublime,” and 
therefore, it we had another Macready, we could not place him 
in the circumstances necessary to success. Great men are 
nurtured amid great events. Mr. Macready’s birth was coincident 
with that of the tirst French Republic, and he survived the Second 
French Empire. When for the last time in public he spoke 
the lines— 


I have lived long enough; my wa: life 

Is fall’n into sons, the yellow 
he could not have hoped to be able to look back upon his farewell 
of the theatre through more than twenty years’ enjoyment of the 
love and honour that should accompany old age. He exceeded 
the common lot of man alike in the duration and varied ex- 
perience of his life :— 

We that are youn 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 


MR. O'KEEFFE ON ULTRAMONTANISM. 

AY, E have never expressed any opinion on the details of Mr. 

O’ Keetfe’s quarrel with Cardinal Cullen, nor do we intend 
now to prejudge questions which will shortly be brought be- 
fore the legal tribunals in Ireland. ‘That he has been treated 
in an arbitrary and oppressive manner by his ecclesiastical 
superiors is what most nglishmen will be ready to believe, 
and if it should turn out that they have kept within the letter 
of the canon law, by which they profess to be bound, the 
general comment of outsiders will probably be, “so much the 
worse for the law.” Mr, O’Keette of course contends that the 
have overstepped their canonical rights in their eagerness to crus. 
an obnoxious vpponent, but we are as yet. ouly imperfectly 
acquainted with the grounds on which his contention will be 
maintained. Meanwhile he has come forward with a sort of 
general vindication of his position in the shape of a letter to 
the Zimes on Ultramontanism, which may be considered on its 
own merits, and quite apart from any bearing it may 
be supposed to have on the technicalities of the case. It 
seems to have been immediately occasioned by a some- 
what Hibernian mare’s nest of Mr. Mitchell Henry’s—who has 
since defended himself by appealing to a precisely similar 
blunder of Dean Stanley’s—about the meaning of the term “ Ultra- 
montane.” A very moderate knowledge of etymology might 
have sutliced to convince them that the term, when used by 
Italians, must necessarily refer to opinions prevalent North of the 
Alps, and, when used by Northern Europeans, to opinions preva- 
lent in Italy ; nor would it require a more profound mastery of 
history to establish the inference that in the former case it signi- 
fied anti-Papal, or what used to be called “Gallican” and “ Cis- 
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alpine,” views, and in the latter case what is now commonly 
understood by Ultramontanism. The “ strange perversion” of 
the name, of which Mr. Mitchell Henry complained, exists only 
in his own fanciful explanation of it. Mr. O’Keeffe is‘also fully 
justified in asserting that ‘‘ the two schools have been always con- 
sidered orthodox in the Roman Catholic Church,” at least up to 
July 18,1870. His extract from Fleury gives a tolerably correct 
rough summary of the substance of the “ Gallican Liberties ” ; but 
when he goes on to observe that the Council of Constance “set 
aside three Pretenders to the Papacy,” and put Martin V. into 
their place, he materially understates his own case, both 
by omission and inaccuracy. The Council of Constance deposed 
the reigning Pope, John XXIII., who was not a pretender 
at all, for his crimes and contumacy, besides getting rid of 
the two anti-Popes. And it alsop a decree, to which we shall 
have occasion to revert presently, of far more importance in its 
theological even than this high-handed assertion of sovereign 
authority in the Church. 


* The main point of Mr. O’Keeffe’s letter, however, is compri 


in his reference to what he calls the “ famous Resolutions of the 
French clergy in 1682,” commonly known as the Four Gallican 
Articles, or the Declaratio Cleri Gallicani, of which he gives a 
brief summary. And here we may pause for a moment to recall 
the origin of this truly “famous” manifesto of the French 
Church in its palmiest days. The Declaration is often spoken of as 
Bossuet’s, and so far rightly, that it embodied his belief, and that 
he wrote an elaborate defence of it. But its real originator was 
the Minister Colbert, who persuaded Louis XIV. that a seasonable 
opportunity had arrived for publishing a formal statement of the 
rights of the Crown and of national Churches as against the claims 


of the Papacy. He enlisted the sympathies of Dr. Harlai, Arch- 


‘bishop of Paris, and the Archbishop of Rheims, and the drawing up 


of the Report to be presented to the Assembly of Clergy was 
entrusted to De Choisseul, Bishop of Tournay. It was a 
masterly document, tracing out the constitution of the ancient 
Church down to the ninth century, and the gradual encroach- 
ments of the Roman Curia on the strength of the False Decretals. 
The Assembly received it unanimously, and directed the author, 
in conjunction with Bossuet, to compile the formal Declaration 
based upon it. But they were unable to in their views 
about infallibility. Bussuet, while denying the infallibility of in- 
dividual Popes, maintained a theory, more high-sounding than 
intelligible, on what he called the infallibility, or, as he explained 
it, when pressed, the indefectibility of the See of Peter. Individual 
Popes might err from the faith, but, in the long run, the See of 
Peter would never be suffered to fall away. ‘This view, if less 
logically coherent than the more extreme doctrine subsequently 
enunciated by the Vatican Council, had the convenience of avoid- 
ing many historical difficulties, while it was far less onerous in 
practice. Dr. Choisseul, however, with more consistency—and, 
as the event has proved, with a clearer prescience of the ten- 
dencies of either system—denied Papal infallibility, whether of 
the person or the see, altogether. So Bossuet was left to draw up the 
Declaration by himself. It was signed by the thirty-four bishops 
and thirty-four clergy of lower rank composing the Assembly, 
ratified by the King, registered by the Parliament, and ordered 
to be ht inall universities and colleges throughout France, and 
subscribed by all professors. The Pope was furious, and threatened 
a formal censure, on which Bossuet made the not very dutiful 
remark that “good intentions, combined with slender enlighten- 
ment, were a great misfortune in so exalted a position,” and in 
his instructions. to his envoy at Rome he insisted on the fatal 
results of throwing over the Council of Constance. Antoine 
Arnauld entirely sympathized with Bossuet here, and expressed 
his “ pity ” for the See of Rome finding such champions as, for 
instance, Ceroli de Cerceto, who deduced from the sovereignty of 
Christ over the whole world the supremacy of the Popes, His 
Vicars, over all Kings and secular Governments. Innocent XI. 
found it prudent to abandon his intention of issuing any formal 
censure against the Declaration; but bulls of institution were 
systematically refused to the newly-appointed French bishops, till 
at last no less than thirty-five sees were left vacant, the Chapters 
cowmitting the administration of the diocese to the unconsecrated 
nominees. Meanwhile Bossuet was engaged in composing his 
great treatise in vindication of the Four Articles, Defensio Declara- 
tionis Cleri Gallicani, which was completed in 1685, but, by 
the King’s desire, not published. It first saw the light 
in 1730, many years after his death, in an incorrect and 
unauthorised form, and in 1745 was published in its proper 
shape, as it finally left the hands of its illustrious author. 
There can be no doubt whatever of its authenticity; indeed the 
original MS. was discovered in 1812, in the Royal Library at 
Paris. Its appearance greatly disconcerted the Ultramontane party, 
who were auxiousto get it ollicially condemned; but Rome 
trembled at the name of the great apologist of Catholicism, and 
Benedict XIV., far the ablest of recent Popes, pointedly declined 
to pronounce any formal censure. ‘To this day it remains un- 
answered and uncondemned, except of course implicitly by the 
Vatican decrees. 

Mr. O'Keeffe gives the following abstract of the Four Articles: — 

“1. That Kings and Princes are not subject in temporals directly or in- 
directly to the ecclesiastical power, and that they cannet be deposed by 
authority of the chiefs of the Charch, nor their subjects absolved from due 

9 That the decrees of the Council of Constance on the authority of 
general councils ought to remain in full force; and that the Church of 


France does not agree with those who think these decrees are doubtful, or 
only made for the time of schisms. 

“3. That the exercise of ecclesiastical power ought to be regulated Ld the 
canons ; that the rules, customs, and laws received in the Ga Church 
ought to be observed in it. 

“4. That, though in questions of faith the Sovereign Pontiff has the chief 
as and that his decrees regard all the Churches, his judgment, however, is 
not irrefragable, if net followed by the assent of the whole Church.” 

This summary is tolerably correct as far as it goes, except that in 
No. 3, for “ecclesiastical power” should be read “ apostolic (é.e. 
Papal) authority.” And this is the clause that most closely touches 
on Mtr O’Keeffe’s own case. When the “Papal a ion,” to which: 
he refers further on, took place, it was supposed that the creation of 
the new hierarchy in England would be followed by aregular parochial 
organization ; for a diocesan emg ore as distinguished from the 
government of Vicars Apostolic, is always supposed to connote, as 
the logic books say, the establishment of ordinary parishes, with 
canonical rights of parish priests. But the See of Rome, which 
had been ready enough, in the Concordat with Napoleon, to 
sweep away all existing parvehial rights in France by a stroke of 
the pen, did not see og | necessity for introducing this part of the 
diocesan system into England; and the new bishops, we need 
hardly say, were not anxious to press on its'attention the propriety 
of limiting their own arbitrary powers. There are, accordingly, 
no Roman Catholic parish priests, in the sense of the canon law, 
in England to this day. t in Ireland, where the old diocesan 
organization has never been interrupted, the old rights of the 
parochi are also supposed to remain in force. And here, 
we presume, will lie the strength of Mr. O'Keeffe’s posi- 
tion. If Papal authority can only be exercised in accord- 
ance with the canons, Cardinal Cullen may find it difficult to 
justify hissummary mode of procedure. But, without pronouncing 
any opinion on the issue of the approaching trial, we cannot but 
observe that the zealous champion of ecclesiastical independence 
has left one vulnerable point in his armour. While adhering 
to the first three Gallican Articles, he announces his abandon- 
ment of the fourth, which, as he justly observes, has been con- 
demned by the Vatican Council, whose decrees he conceives that 
every Roman Catholic ought to admit. How that may be we 
need not here discuss; it is of course notorious that a and 
growing number of Roman Catholics do not admit them. But 
what has apparently escaped Mr. O’Keeffe’s notice is that the 
Vatican Council has just as emphatically condemned the second, 
if not also the first and third, of the Gallican Articles as the 
fourth. If the decrees of Constance on the authority of Genera 
Councils are to remain in force for all time—and this is surely an 
obvious corollary from the infallibility of General Councils— 
the decrees of the Vatican are expressly condemned by anticipa- 
tion. For what is the famous decree of Constance, avert | 
Pope Martin V. and several of his successors and by the Co 
of Basle? “Every lawfully convoked CEcumenical Council, re- 
presenting the Church, derives its authority directly from 
Christ, and every one, the Pope included, is subject to it 
in matters of faith, the healing of schism, and the reform- 
ation of the Church.” A more pointed denial of the infalli- 
bility and supreme ordinary jurisdiction of the Pope, which 
are the two points defined at the Vatican Synod, could hardly be 
ut into words. But if this doctrine is to be superseded, and every 
) own Catholic must believe the Pope infallible, we must confess 
that the opponents of Ultramontanism appear to us to enter the 
contest so very heavily weighted that their chances of success are 
Sees What avails it to appeal to “ the Cisalpine spirit of 
a Murray anda Doyle,” both of whom solemnly on oath repudiated 
Papal infallibility before a Committee of Parliament, or to lament. 
the want of “an Irish prelate more Catholic than Roman,” wher. 
that Cisalpine spirit has been distinctly branded as heretical, and. 
to be more Catholic than Roman is to aspire to be greener than 
the grass and more blue than the azure of a cloudless sky ? Mr. 
O’Keefe should remember that on Vatican principles the measure, 
and the sole measure, of true Catholicism is identity with Rome. 
As Pius IX. happily expressed it, Tradizione sono iv. He holds all 
truths and all laws, as another Pope has worded it, in scrinio 
pectoris sui, It is surely obvious that Infallibility must be a law 
unto itself. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
1. 

E present Exhibition is a fair average and nothing more. 

There is scarcely a picture that will take the public by sur- 
prise, there is hardly an artist who will create a sensation by 
surpassing the standard of excellence he has reached in previous 

; The utmost that in charity can be conceded is that the 
collection is pleasing and varied, and that the rooms are balanced 
with more than usual taste. Little or nothing in the way of 
novelty or innovation upon traditional respectability and established 
mediocrity calls for notice, save the continued and accelerated 
decadence which marks the grand central Gallery in consequence 
of its being reserved as the appointed field wherein certain Royal 
Academicians are privileged to prove their lack of genius. From 
year to year it becomes more and more intolerable that inane 
creations should be placed conspicuously to represent English att. 
Yet perbaps we may take it as consoling evidence of a vitality 
which nothing can destroy that Mr. Hart, R.A., is comparatively 
innocuous, although he claims as of right a place on the 
line fur. a screammy horror termed “The Conterence between 
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Manasseh Ben Israel and Oliver Cromwell” (322). This picture 
is hard as stone, while its neighbour, “Eliezer and Rebecca 
at the Well ” (315), by Mr. Thorburn, A.R.A.,is weak as water. 
We wish it were possible to in this, the Poets’ Corner of 
the Academy, a direful-work by Mr. Cope, R.A., “ Mary Magda- 
lene at the Sepulchre” (309). Mr. O'Neil also has long merited 
the last reward of labour, and certainly he will have done some- 
thing more towards paving the path to oblivion by a speedily to 
be forgotten composition of that trite theme, “Tintoretto painting 
his Dead Daughter” (246). It is perhaps too much to expect 
that these and other artists should deny themselves the last in- 
firmity of noble minds ; still it is a pity that ambition is not made of 
sterner stuff, and, at any rate, the = of fame might be tempered 
by a self-knowledge which should restrain the painter from per- 
petrating works which only prove his weakness. On this day 
will assemble a distinguished company of men of state, of letters, 
and of science, who here, in the Banqueting Hall of the Academy, 
will, as a matter of course, pay graceful tribute to the ability of 
our English school. .It is much to be regretted that, under 
existing rules, works of mediocrity which come from the members 
cannot be shunted. 

The guests of the Academy will however doubtless exercise the 
worldly tact which knows how to seize onthe most agreeable 
topics. And, if we mistake not, attention will especially be 
directed to one of the most artistic and pleasing pictures of the 
year, “ Subsiding of the Nile” (292), by Mr. Goodall, R.A. This 
artist has in seasons made us familiar with the ancient monu- 
ments and the modern inhabitants of Egypt, but never do we 
remember from the same easel a picture so lovely and impressive 
for scale and distance, for silvery haze in atmosphere, and for the 
silence which reigns habitually in the Desert. The spirit of 
tranquil beauty rests on this canvas. Then, again, notice must of 
necessity be taken of the noble group, “After the Expulsion” 
(282), by Mr. Elmore, R.A. To paint Eve is always to encounter 
no ordi difficulties, but the triumph has been complete; the 
treatment is refined, the form is instinct with beauty. The post 
of honour has been reserved for Sir F. Grant, who, as president 
at the annual dinner this day, will be in the way of praise fur 
his equestrian portraits of the Karl and Countess of Coventry, 
presented by two hundred and forty-five friends “who have had 
the pleasure of hunting with his lordship’s hounds” (212). But 
such subjects are hopeless save in the hands of painters such as 
Rubens, Vandyck, or ‘Titian—from whom Sir Francis, by general 
eonfession, stands at a respectful distance. Also conspicuous is 
another large equestrian portrait, “ A Sketch of Her Majesty the 
Queen” (256), by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. It seems to us 
# question whether a work avowedly very far from completion 
should not have been withheld altogether; and visitors, it is to 
be feared, are likely to feel all the more acutely the absence of 
the three Miss Armstrongs who signalized last year’s Exhibition, 
inasmuch as Mr. Millais has not been able to supply any adequate 
substitute. And yet the it of “ Mrs. Bischotisheim ” (228) 
is in its way “ape Among many masterly portraits of 
the year by Mr. Millais and others, none is so defiant in bravura 
of brush and daring concatenation of colour. But Mr. Millais 
-has contracted a mannerism of which, we fear, he can scarcely fail 
in the end to become the slave. 

This introductory article will be best devoted to a general 
summary of the contents of the exhibition. The visitor on 
entering the first Gallery will be astounded by one of the 
grandest landscapes of modern times, “ A Lion in the Path” (28), 
i Mr. Poole, R.A. The manner has the breadth, the bold- 
ness, and the wide imaginative sweep of the Old Masters; 
only can ‘throw into nature such dramatic 
intensity. ild, too, is “ The Wind” (64), as the storm rages 
and the torrent roars in the Highlands—a picture which not even 
Mr. Peter Graham, the painter, has ever surpassed in power. Its 
companion, “ A Coming Storm” (78), is the only example of the 
grand manner of John Linnell the elder. “The Fountain” (72), 
around which graceful girls are posed, cannot be accepted as the 
Strongest work of Mr. ie, A.R:A. This picture, together with 
agen by Mr. Watts, R.A., and further portraits by Mr. Millais, 

.A., will fall under notice on a future occasion. Landscapes and 
portraits constitute the strength of the first Gallery. The next 
Toom in succession is weak ; but here again landscapes and portraits 
assert themselves powerfully. Among the former is Mr. Vicat 
Cole’s “ Haytime ” tr14) ; this fine study of foreground and middle 
distance occupies the central spot which the artist held by his 
master-work of last year. On the same wall hang with good 
effect a scene “In the Isle of Wight” (122), by Mr. Birket 
Foster, and “Ramsey Island” (107), by Mr. C. P. Knight. 
Amon inters Mr. Frith, R.A., is not at his best. 
Mr. Webster, R.A., Mr. Storey, Mr. F. D. Hardy, M. Frére, and 
Mr. Clark, make this room the stronghold of genre painting. 
Moreover, the walls are enlivened by certain eccentricities whi 
of late years have become the vogue. But we are all indebted 
to Mr. Albert Moore and others for breaking the dull monotony, 
the dreary mediocrity, which rule for the most part in these 
Galleries. On the whole, classic and medieval manifestations 
this year dwindle into a smaller minority than heretofore. Yet 
our English school has gained so much by these innovations that 
‘we wish them to be ieny directed rather than wholly destroyed. 

' ‘We have already described in brief the aspect of the third 
‘Gallery, or a Hall, and so now cross over ae mal 


‘In passing round the walls again the suspicion gruws of w 
and of well-balanced propriety. we trust, will live, 


too long to die of dignity, yet some people prefer the free out- 
spoken naturalism and caprice permitted to the Dudley Gallery 
on the opposite side of Piccadilly. But the Dudley Committee 
have not yet invited the Ministry and the Bishops to dinner, and 
therefore do not command the fashion and the prices which 
more and more favour Burlington House. In Gallery IV., 
again, we find landscapes so fairly treated as to lead to 
the inference: that the Academy has at last’ resolved to re- 
deem its character. Mountain Solitude” (379), by Mr. 
Leader, “The Graves o’ our ain Folk” (336), by J. Smart, 
A.R.S.A., “ Trawlers Waiting for Darkness” (386), by Mr. 
Hunter, and “ Steeple Rock, Kynance Cove” (419), by Mr. 
Cooke, R.A., are landscapes of a character and power which hold 
more than their own in competition with the neighbouring figure 
pictures. Among the latter we shall hereafter have to notice 
“ Jack Ashore” (329), by Mr. Hodgson, the newly elected 
Associate, “ Ia Levée de Monseigneur” (346), by Mr. Calthrop, 
“ Chatterton ” (361), by Mrs. Ward, “ The (380), 
by Mr. Marks, A.R.A., “ The Landing of Charles II. at Dover” 
(400), by Mr. Ward, R.A., and “ A Flag of Truce” (401), by 
Mr. Pettie, A.R.A. The next Gallery, No. V., leaves but little 
impression. Here again, however, by a pleasing, well-balanced 
variety, wherein each picture takes its fitting place as if painted 
for the post it holds, we are led to the conclusion, not only that 
the hangers had ample materials out of which to make their 
choice, but also that they did not hesitate to reject wholesale what 
they did not want and could not work. On this assumption it can 
easily be. understood how the rooms have been brought together 
into pictorial and decorative harmony. That the individual 
sacrifices have been great beyond the ave seems proved 
by the unusual number of rejected works. In this fifth and sub- 
ordinate ree the chief pictures are ‘‘ Over the Heath” (447), by 
Mr. W. Linnell, “Summer Afternoon” (453) by Mr. Davis, the 
newly elected Associate, “ Finished Study tor the Head of Lear” 
(487), by Mr. Herbert, R.A., and “The Path of Roses” (517), 
by Mr. Yeames, A.R.A. 

Galleries VI. and VIL more than sustain the standard of the 

ing rooms; indeed it is evident that anxious care has been 

taken that at no point shall the interest flag or the merit die out. 
A terrific, but formal fight, conducted strictly according to 
Academic discipline, ‘‘ between More of More Halland the Dragon 
of Wantley ” (541), reinstates Mr. Poynter, A.R.A., in the posi- 
tion which he endangered by the companion picture of last year, 
“ Perseus and Andromeda.” The large, studious, and noble work 
now exhibited is one of the chief features of the Exhibition. On 
the opposite wall, also commanding the central position, is ‘‘ The 
First Prince of Wales ” (593), @ composition which once more 
proves Sir John Gilbert the not rig oy” disciple of Rembrandt 
and’ of Rubens. The corner Gallery, No, VIL., which has usuall 
been well cared for and strongly pronounced in character, stru 
us as being remarkably well massed and managed by the hangers. 
The greater part of one wall is in possession of landscape, an art 
of national significance which has never been made more honour- 
able than in the present year. A place of distinction is fitly 
given to a sober and solid study. “ Amongst Granite Boulders ” 
(681), by Mr. Brett. Around this central work are ranged 
“ Borrowdale” (677), by Mr. Hering, ‘The Vocal Memnon” 
(676), by Mr. MacCallum, and “ Dordreeht and the Meuse” (682), 
by the well-known Belgian painter, M. de Schampheleer. To the 
Dutch artist, M. Israels, we owe one of the most simple and pathetic 
compositions of the Academy, “ The Poor of the Village ” (684). 
And here we may take occasion to say that foreign pictures have 
this year been interspersed with judgment ; the examples are well 
chosen and not too numerous. 

Gallery VILL. is, as usual, devoted to water-colours. Galleries 
IX. and X., with which the oil pictures close, maintain to the last 
a merit which seems to indicate that the Academy could’ have 
further extended the exhibition had space permitted. An increase, 
however, were it practic able, is to be deprecated on divers grounds ; 
the quality must in the end deteriorate ; besides, the endurance of 
the public could scarcely be expected to hold out. The quantity 
already given is assuredly. ample, the quality only is deficient ; and 
merit cannot be raised except by the accidental birth of genius, 
or by the slow process of education. In rapidly scanning these 
last rooms we cannot bring ourselves to admire Mr. Prinsep’s 
choice of a subject—the herd of swine running violently down a 
steep place into the sea (988). Here is une of those numerous 
eases in which a written narrative does not bear to be thrown into a 
pictorial reality. Hence the established distinction between 
poetry and painting. That the artist has been signally successful 
in bringing the incident vividly home to the spectator proves all 
the more irresistibly that the scene is not within the sphere of art. 
In short, it becomes a question whether swine ought to be painted 
at all; there is too much beauty in the world to make it worth an 
artist’s while to depict unclean beasts. In the tenth and last room 
it is impossible, even on the most cursory survey, to overlook either 
“The Heir” (1062), by Mr. Boughton, or “The Mountain 
joyous with Leaves and Streams” (1026), by Mr. Alfred Hunt. 

t if we were asked which work has here left the most indelible 
mark on the imagination, we should name the grand and ghastl 
composition by M. Alma Tadema, “The Death of the First Born ” 

1043). Also abiding in the memory for its loveliness is Mr. 

ighton’s design illustrative of “The Arts of Peace” (1270). 

Of these compositions, as well as of others, which we have not 
even to enumerate, we shall treat hereafter. Of 
“the rejected” it is mot our province to speak save in com- 
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miseration, But the anomalous fact may be worthy of note that 
the works refused, as well as the works admitted, have been 
this year beyond all precedent. We are sorry for the unsuccessful, 
yet without rejection little value would be set on the privilege of 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


ye little pogpened on the first day of the First Spring 
Meeting to influence in any way the t event of the week. 
The Two Thousand Stakes Trial Plate brought out only four 
runners—Cobham, Tourbillon, Fontarabian, Hughenden, and 
a good race between the first two ended in favour of Cobham. The 
very bad performance of Fontarabian might at first sight have 
jeopardized the position of Gang Forward, who was beaten at 

mcaster by Sir J. Hawley’s horse; but, on consideration, that 
race could Be entirely neglected. It was Gaug Forward’s first 
appearance in public, and it was the first race on the St. Leger 
day. There was an immense concourse of 5 ya and the officials 
had hardly settled down to their work. The mob crowded into 
the course so much that the horses were almost shut in, and Gang 
Forward’s first of racing not en- 
courage beginner. His subsequent ‘ormances fully made u 
for his first and only iene each Tne he ran he gave ouibeak 
signs of improvement. The Prince of Wales’s Stakes had no 
direct bearing on the Two Thousand, but The Colonel ran 
well enough in it to satisfy the admirers of Hochstapler 
that their champion’s maiden victory was gained over one 
horse, at least, who was not absolutely worthless. 

We may proceed at once to the Two Thousand day, which opened 
very ween oor me, 4 for the French stable. First of all, Drummond 
was beaten easily by Alava ; the distance, two miles and a quarter, 
being too far for M. Lefévre’s quondam — favourite, even 
against so moderate an opponent as Alava. Then Borély, who, it 
was generally said, was one of the horses that took in 
Flageolet’s trial, was defeated by Alaric and Hannah; Orphelin 
fils ran out of the course, a circumstance that has never before, 
so far as we are aware, happened to any horse ridden at New- 
market by Fordham, and John was beaten far away by Chopette 
and Meleurge. These successive defeats of M. Lefévre’s repre- 
sentatives could not fail to have a depressing effect on Flageolet, 
about whom ominous rumours were afloat, and whose position 
among the leading favourites became weaker and weaker every 
hour. Indeed towards the end nothing would go down but Kaiser. 
His success was looked upon almost as a foregone conclusion, and not 
only Flagéolet, but Gang Forward and Somerset also, lost ground at 
the last. The scratching of Paladin had removed one competitor 
who, on last year’s running, promised to be formidable ; but who, we 
must conclude, has been discovered not to have made the improve- 
ment necessary for the maintenance of his position among the lead- 
ing three-year-olds. The field ultimately dwindled down to ten, the 
smallest for nine years, save in Macgregor’s year, when the same 
number started. It consisted of F let and his stable com- 
panion Trombone, whose mission was to make a strong pace, Kaiser, 
Suleiman, Somerset, Andred, Doncaster—Mr. Merry’s representa- 
tive—Boiard (a genuine French horse), Lord Mayo, and Gang 
Forward. We need not recapitulate Kaiser’s performances in this 
place. It is sufficient to say that, despite many defeats, as, for 
instance, in the July and Criterion Stakes, he ran throughout last 
season like a good honest horse, and his dead heat with Surinam— 
to whom he was giving 4lbs.—for the Middle Park Plate, with 
the cream of the two-year-olds behind him, was quite sufficient to 
establish him in the position which he has ever since maintained. 

let’s great triumph was in the Criterion Stakes, which he 
won from Paladin, Kaiser, and Surinam, giving 2lbs. to Paladin and 
receiving 3lbs. from Kaiser. His previous victories over Amalie von 
Edelreich and Lord Mayo were of no great account; but his Criterion 
victory, which was accomplished by sheer gameness and staying 
power, stamped him as a racehorse of superior class. The im- 
pression left on the minds of those who saw him last year was 
that he had not a very great turn of speed, but would show to 
advantage over a distance of ground. Somerset showed great 
speed in the July Stakes, but Kaiser most effectually turned the 
tables on him at York. His appearance and action were those of 
a horse adapted to short courses, and, as will be seen, his perform- 
ance last Wednesday supported the view taken last year of his 
capabilities. Gang Forward was never defeated after the mishap 
that befell him at Doncaster. He ran four times subsequently, 
and won the Boscawen Stakes at Newmarket First October Meet- 
ing, beating Surinam by a head; the Twenty-fifth Triennial at 
the same meeting, beating Paladin by a neck; the —— 
Stakes at the Houghton, beating Andred and Surinam; and walked 
over for a 500 Sovs. Sweepstakes at the same meeting. These 
races were all won by Gang Forward through gameness and reso- 
luteness at the finish, and each time he came out his friends had 
fresh confidence in his powers, and in his good will to use them. 
Suleiman won two good Nursery handicaps late last autumn, and 
Andred’s form has , word shown within the last fortnight by his 
defeat in the Biennial by Negro. On the whole, the two-year- 
old running of last year showed that there were four or five horses 
whom it would be ditlicult to separate from one another, but that 
Kaiser's form was perhaps a little the best. It was more pro- 
bable, however, that they were a lot of fair second-class horses 
than that there was one first-class one amongst them. Most 
likely future running will show that, as three-year-olds, their 


standard is not altogether up to the average. 


Though there were ten starters for the Two Thousand, it 
was as difficult as ever to out where they were or where they 
would be saddled. In the Birdcage only five out of the ten were 
visible, but among the five was Flageolet. No fault could be found 
with his appearance, and no complaints could be made about his 
want of improvement during the winter. Doncaster, the highly 
bred son of Stockwell and Marigold, did not attract much atten- 
tion, but he ran well enough in the race, considering his back- 
ward preparation, to deserve notice hereafter. Trombone, Boiard, 
and Andred were the remaining horses saddled near the 
Cesarewitch Stand, so that it was but a meagre parade there 
before a great race. Kaiser and Gang Forward were saddled at 
the Ditch Stables, and those who galloped down to see the 
liminary canters reported that Kaiser's condition was pe 
while Gang Forward made no new friends, if he made no new 
enemies. He receded, however, in the quotations up to the last 
moment, while Kaiser became firmer and firmer. With so small 
a field there was naturally not much difficulty in effecting a start. 
It took a little time to induce the crowd of r horsemen who 
accompanied the competitors to the post to settle down in their 
proper places out of the running track; but when once that was 
done, the starter’s task was easy. ‘'here were one or two hasty 
attempts to break away, and then the fell. The pace was 
fast all through, and Trombone did what he could to serve his 
stable companion. The fast pace soon found out which of the ten 
could stay a mile and which could not; and at an unusually early 

int in the race more than half the field were in trouble. 

merset and Andred retired at the Bushes, and Lord Lonsdale’s 
expensive purchase is evidently content with a six-furlongs course. 
At the top of the hill Kaiser and Gang Forward came out, and 
Flageolet attempted to join issue with them at the same moment ; 
but, to the consternation of his supporters, he failed to improve his 
position, and his boasted staying powers were found wanting. Sulei- 
man, who had also occupied a prominent position to the top of the hill, 
had to be ridden hard as he descended it, but answered gamely to 
the calls made on him. It had clearly become, however, a match 
between Gang Forward and Kaiser, and in the dip Kaiser was 
going as easily as Cremorne last ee at the same point. Directly 
they breasted the hill Gang Forward closed, and a punishing 
struggle up the final ascent ended in favour of Mr. Crawfurd’s 
horse by a short head, the very last stride just making him the 
victor. Suleiman, who might have been nearer, was three len 
behind Kaiser; Boiard was fourth, Doncaster fifth, Flageolet 
sixth, and Andred, Somerset, Trombone, and Lord Mayo formed 
the rearguard. In justice we ought to say that Lord Mayo was 
the rearguard all by himself; for, according to a published report 
of the time of the race, the winner covered the distance in 1 min. 
463 sec., while Lord Mayo arrived at the judge’s chair in 2 min. 
§ sec. The winner's time was very good, compared with the time of 
the last few years; but we confess that we have little faith in time 
tests, and still less in the accuracy of the people who are sup to 
keep the time. The first two horses deserve all the credit that 
can attach to the positions they occupied. Nothing could be 
fairer than the tussle for victory between them, though Kaiser, if 
anything, showed a slight inclination to swerve towards the finish. 
But a horse sometimes appears to be swerving when, in reality, 
his jockey is unable to keep him quite straight; and it is an 
axiom in racing that the strongest rider makes the straightest 
horse. It has been hard luck for Mr. Savile not only to lose the 
Two Thousand last year—for which Prince Charlie might have 
been disqualified—but to miss the City and Suburban and Two 
Thousand this year also, when both prizes seemed with his grasp. 
Yet, if it is true that Kaiser is not within some pounds of what 
Cremorne was at the same age, he can hardly be accounted a first- 
class horse, and he has had as much success as a good second-class 
horse can fairly — 

Gang Forward has fully established his character for game- 
ness, but it is doubtful whether even the best of the three-year- 
olds are up to a very high standard of excellence; and if 
Hochstapler is a little out of the common, he has a good 
chance of winning the Derby, We may add that Kaiser came 
down the hill much better than Gang Forward, though he was 
beaten up the hill by the latter; and that the much severer 
descent at Epsom may very possibly enable Kaiser to turn the tables 
on his Two Thousand conqueror. Kaiser is much the more com- 
pactly built horse of the two, and, in appearance, better suited to 
the ups and downs of the Derby course. What are we to say of 
the wretched discomfiture of Flageolet? He must have lost his 
form like Paladin; but then Paladin’s want of improvement was 
found out in time, and he was struck out to avoid a disastrous 
defeat. Why was the same course not adopted with Flageolet? 
As we remarked last week, there is no more trustworthy trial horse 
in England than Vulcan; and how well qualified the old horse 
now is to test the merits of a younger stable companion was shown 
by his excellent race with Prince Charlie at the fast meeting. A 
wonderful mistake must have been made in the estimate of 

let’s present capabilities, and M. Lefévre’s Two Thousand 
favourite has shared the fate of other l‘rench horses whose signal 
defeats in great races are fresh in the recollection of race-goers. 
Hospodar and Fille de l’Air were not only beaten, but disgracefully 
beaten, for the Two Thousand Guineas; Stradella, after showing 
extraordinary form a fortnight before, was nowhere in the Chester 
Cup; and Drummond's failure last year at Doncaster was just as 
decisive. Mistakes such as these are made either by having an 
imperfect trial, or by over-estimating the value of its results. 
Trials may be overdone, we are quite aware; many a good harse 
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has been ruined by such trials; and it is well known that owners 
have occasionally been so staggered by the result of a first trial as 
to consider it too good to be true, and have thereupon ordered a 
second and more severe task to be set, under which a good horse 
has succumbed. That is the fault of over-caution; but, on the 
other hand, some horses have been indulged in their trials, and 
their owners or trainers have shrunk from ascertaining the real 
truth as to their powers, for fear lest the truth should turn out to 
be not so pleasant as they would desire. Perhaps some such 
error may have been committed in Flageolet’s trial; but, morti- 
fying as it may be to an owner and trainer to see their horse 
beaten under their own eyes, it must be much more mortifying to 
witness his defeat in public, and the mortification is not felt in the 
latter case by th ves alone. 


REVIEWS. 


i ‘ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT.* 

O man had ever a greater dislike to his life being written 
than Alexander von Humboldt. His horror of biographies 
he described to a friend in his last years as being almost as great 
as that which he felt for the portraits of old men painted by the 
sun, although both might, he allowed, be viewed in the interests of 
science as a di ble necessity. In his will he enjoined his 
dear relatives and friends to prevent, as far as possible, any bio- 
oy rar notice of him from a —- the public journale, and 
e expressly desired that the é/oge usually delivered upon the death 
of any foreign Associate of the Institute of Paris should be omitted 
in his case. His representatives having, in furtherance of his 
wishes, protested against the publication of any confidential letters 
or papers of his, it seemed at the time impossible to construct a life 
of Humboldtthat should rest upon any authentic and adequate basis 
of facts. What little was publicly known of the life of the t 
traveller and philosopher, or of the process of —— of his 
master mind, was in the main derived from a skeleton memoir 
furnished by Humboldt himself in the year 1850, at the request 
of the editor, for the Conversations-Lexikon of Brockhaus. 
Fragmentary and imperfect notices of his life and labours have been 
put forth by H. Klencke and W. C. Wittwer, and justafter the death 
of its illustrious subject, W. F. A. Zimmermann published his 
Humboldtbuch, It being impossible long to maintain the prohibition 
laid down by the writer, a series of Humboldt’s letters was put 
forth, within little more than a year, by Varnhagen von Ense, to 
suit whose propensities for ip they had been written, and by 
whom they should by right have been committed to the flames. 
Piquant as they are, and rich in traits of character and life, these 

familiar outpourings revealed too much of weaknesses or failin 

which, however, shared by even the atest of men, go 

towards making up a truthful image of the writer. The un- 
favourable impression caused by the untoward and unreserved 
publication of many secrets was enhanced by the censorious remarks 
and comments thrown in by himself. Later sets of letters, 
such as those edited by Berghaus and De la Roquette, did something 
to bring into nace the scientific aspect of Humboldt’s mind 
and work. But it was not till the approach of the centenary of 
his birth that the national interest in him may be said to have 
thoroughly awakened, stimulated as it was by the advance of 
Prussia—the once insignificant country of Humboldt—upon the 
mee stage. The meeting of the scientific association at 
sden in September 1868 became the occasion of Professor 
Karl Bruhns of. Leipzig devoting himself to the compilation of an 
adequate life of the author of Cosmos. Scientific friends fell 
eagerly into the scheme. Lettersto Marie Auguste Pictet, to 
Count George von Cancrin, to Bunsen, and other correspondents of 
mark, found their ~~ the pages of periodicals, or were poured 
in upon the editor. The Humboldt MSS. in the Berlin Observa- 
tory were brought out by Professor W. Forster, and the use of the 
traveller's journals in America and Asia, with his correspondence, 
was granted by Frau von Biilow, his niece. No fewer than five 
hundred letters to Humboldt from distinguished personages were 
a, ge by his confidential attendant Seifert, and much matter of 
value was derived from the archives of learned Societies, as well 
as from those of the State Departments. The scheme of Professor 
Bruhns divided itselfinto two parts, The first part was to contain 
the story of Humboldt’s Life, in three sections, treating of his 
youth, his manhood, and his old age. The second was to discuss, 
in eight distinct treatises, the several departments of science to 
which by his researches he had contributed. Weare glad that 
the second part, made up as it was mostly of extracts from 
Humboldt’s writings, has been omitted from the English edition. 
e biography com in the earlier which supplies, 
with a sufficiently eritical 
of what the great traveller has done for science. Carefully as 
the translation has been executed on the whole, it would have 
gained much from having been subjected throughout to strict 
revision under some competent hand. Not only would certain 
failings or solecisms in grammar have been set right, but such 
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queer anomalies or confessions of li weakness as occasional 
queries inserted in the text would have been done away with. - 
The chief interest of the present biography will be felt to lie in 
the new and additional light which it throws upon the early part of 
Humboldt’s career, his mental training, and the dawnings of that 
special genius or aptitude for natural study which was so tran- 
scendently displayed in after life. It was herein that previous 
notices had been most striking ngly deficient. For the achievements 
and discoveries of his manhood and age we had, in his published 
travels and unnumbered works on science, a record of the most 
eloquent and enduring kind. It was in the nature of his most. 
characteristic writings to fall into the form of auto- 
biography. Readers of the of Nature and of Cosmos will 
feel that not much is to be added to the knowledge or the estimate 
of the man who has taken them in his company over so wide a por- 
tion of the earth, and poured’out to them his inmost experiences of. 
nature. It was his own expression, that the biography of a man 
of learning is to be found in his works; and, with all his devotion 
to his task, Herr Bruhns cannot have found much more to do to- 
wards the later portion than to condense and epitomize the all 
but stupendous products of perhaps the most voluminous writer 
ever known. The results of Humboldt’s travels in America alone, in 
the shape of journals and treatises, filled, it is said, seventeen folios, 
nine quartos, and seven octavos; and the list of his entire writings 
extended to sucha length as to induce its omission, much to our 
regret, from the English edition. For the opening years of 
Humboldt’s life his biographer has to acknowledge the aid of 
Herr Julius Lowenberg, who had for i been accumulating 
materials for that purpose. Setting aside much mythical matter 
which had gathered round the origin and ancestry of the Hum- 
boldt family, as having in ancient times settled in Zamenz or 
Zammenz in Eastern Pomerania, and fought, as stated by Berg- 
e name, according to Pott, signifying a Hun of gigantic 
portions, and the family wealth poving boon 80 vast that the father 
of William and Alexander von Humboldt bore, in the shape of a 
loan, half the expenses of the Seven Years’ War—we come u 
historical notices of the family in the seventeenth century. Jo- 
hann Humboldt was Burgomaster of Kénigsberg in the crisis of the 
Thirty Years’ War, dying in 1638. Clemens, his son, bailiff of 
Neuhoff in the Electorate of Brandenburg, of whom a few 
ticulars are handed down, was great-grandfather of the two illus- 
trious brothers. Nothing of note marked the intervening genera- 
tions, saving the petition for the patent of nobility, in 1738, by 
eorge, & major in the army of Prussia, by his marriage with a lad 
of the old Bu indian family of Von Colomb, the widow of Captain 
Ernst von Hollwede, came into a ‘landed estate at Tegel on 
the Havel, eight miles from Berlin. her he had a daughter, 
who died in infancy, and two sons—William, born at Potsdam, 
June 22, 1767, and Frederick William Henry Alexander, born at. 
22 Jiagerstrasse, Berlin, part of his mother’s property, September 14, - 
1769. Royal perso’ including the Votes of Prussia, after- 
ee King Frederick William II., stood sponsors at the baptism 
of the younger infant. The premature d of her husband threw 
at an —y period upon the mother—who is spoken of as a good 
manager, but not marked by genius or force of character—the care 
of the two boys. Nothing about Alexander bespoke in early life 
the powers that were to make him great. In frame anything but 
robust, his slowness of mind caused doubts, as he himeelf states in 
middle life, whether even ordinary intelligence would be awakened 
in him. His first tutor, writes Herr Bruhns, was J. H. Koblanck of 
Halle, in 1773; though Campe, who had been some years before pri- 
vate tutor to young Hollwede at Tegel, had taught the little Alex- 
ander to read and write at three years old, and has generally been 
held to have inspired the boy from very early years with the passion 
for fesidign Gove His second tutor was Johann Cliisener, afterwards 
emp secretary to the Princess Ferdinand, and counsellor in the 
ocal government of Sonnenburg, who was succeeded in 1777 by. 
Kunth, a man of varied culture, with broad and philanthropic 
views, distinguished in later years by his share in furthering free 
trade and the formation of the Zollverein throughout Germany. 
Under Kunth’s guidance the young Humboldts had the benefit of 
the best educational advantages to be had in Berlin, attending the 
lectures of Fischer in classics and mathematics, and those of Engel 
and Dohm in general perneophy and political economy. The 
ouths had for their fellow-pupil Joseph Mendelssohn, from whose- 
father Moses they are said to have received valuable attentions. . 
It cannot be said that Alexander made much progress in Greek, 
since we find him in his nineteenth year, ander the tuition of 
Bartoldi, writing of himself as beginning to decline y:dva. 
Flowers and plants, shells and stones, formed his favourite 
toys or studies; from perpetually collecting, arranging, an 
labelling which he was called as a child “the little 
apothecary.” He had a marked talent for drawing, and in 
later life studied in the life school at Paris under Gérard. 
His ay we of himself, drawn in black chalk in 1814, engraved 
as the frontispiece to the volumes before us, is one of the 
best we have. In etching and engraving he had lessons from 
Chodowiecki, and several impressions from plates of his are extant. 
For music neither of the lads had the slightest taste or feeling. 
To William it was simply intolerable, while with Alexander it 
was “une calamité e.” The physician Kessler mentions 
having = ag to the lads at Tegel in 1781 the Linnzan system, 
which William took in readily; not so the younger brother, 
who himself tells us he had not eo much as heard of botany till 
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he made, in 1788, the acquaintance of Wildenow, a youth of his 
own aly had just brought out a Flora of Berlin.” 

In intellectual atmosphere of Berlin, where Lessing and 
Kant were diffusing a higher life of thought, and gifted women 
like Rahel and Henriette Mendelesohn, married to Marcus 
Hertz, gathered round them all that was brilliant in literature 
and art, the young Humboldts rose to man’s estate. After ten 
years under Kunth, who received from Frau von Humboldt 
@ pension of four hundred gold florins for his care of her 
sons, and who as long as he lived continued to manage 
Alexander’s property, the brothers went to Frankfort, where 
they matriculated October 1, 1787. It was his mother’s wish 
that Alexander should devote himself to the study of finance, as 
@ preparation for entering the service of the State; but within 

a year, while William proceeded to Géttingen, Alexander 
returned to Berlin, Developing his early taste for botany, he here 
produced anonymously in French his first literary work, a transla- 
tion of Thunberg’s treatise on the Upas of Macassar, with notes 
showing much knowledge of natural history. In April 1789 he 
joined his brother at Gottingen with a letter from Fischer to Piatt, 
speaking of him as a fair proficient in political economy who 
might well have become distinguished in mathematics. This 
University was then at its height of intellectual power and glory. 

der writes of his hearing Heyne in Greek, with Matthia, 
Kreis, and Woltmann for fellow-pupils, Spittler in trade and com- 
merce, Lichtenberg in light, heat, and electricity, and Beckmann 
in agriculture. In moral philosophy Less was insufferably dull, 
Fromm of Frankfort seeming actually eloquent beside him. The 
English printes, Ernest of Cumberland and Adolphus Frederick of 
Sussex, who werestudents with Humboldt, moved his pity by having 
to listen to such dreary trash for a couple of hours a day, and to 
write out each lecture for Less’s correction—* such is the foll 
actually demanded by that detestable English orthodoxy.” He 
was himself bringing his widening erudition into effect in a little 
work (1793) upon the Greek and Roman loom, the parts of which 
he explained from archaic remains, the onomasticon of Pollux, 
the writings of Isidore and others, and which he showed to 
have been introduced into Spain by the Saracens in the reign 
of Charles Martel. Beyond all the professors of Géttingen, 
Blumenbach was the one who most attracted and influenced 
the mind and taste of Humboldt. His love of natural 
history, with his new and suggestive efforts to raise ethnology into 
& science, were traced through life by his grateful pupil as having 
been among the turning points in his career. It was to Blumen- 
bach that the young student communicated with pride the result 
of his early experiments with galvanism upon the action of the 
muscles and nerves. In 1789 the Philosophical Society was set 
up, chiefly through the influence of Humboldt, among a number 
students of like tastes and pursuits. Foremost amongst these, 
and most qualified by his manifold gifts and accomplishments to 
serve as a guiding star to Humboldt’s eareer, was Heyne’s son-in- 
law, George Forster, his senior by fifteen years, a linguist, a man 
of science, and a philosopher, who had already been Cook's com- 
panion in his second voyage round the world, of which he had 
— a masterly narrative. In company with Forster, Hum- 

t made in 1790 the tour of the ine, Holland, i 
England, and France. Of the observations of nature made in this 
journey one result was some slight and somewhat crude treatises 
on Basalt, to which his limited knowledge of geology led him to 
assign an aqueous origin, his authority on this point continuing to 
be appealed to long after he had himself renounced the mistake. 
Fragmentary notices from his journal and letters show him ob- 
servant and busy in the Peak Cavern, Derbyshire, at Stratford, 
Blenheim, and Oxford; also in the thick of a general elec- 
tion, and in the House of Commons, where he mentioned late in 
life having heard Burke, Pitt, and Sheridan speak in one night. 
Nothing pleased him more in the course of this tour than the 
kindness and appreciation shown him by Sir Joseph Banks, to 
whom he repeatedly through life sent tokens of gratitude and 

ition. 


Hamboldt’s strong and growing tastes for nature and travel, 
fed from so many sources, were for a while diverted b 
his desire to qualify bimself,in accordance with his mother's 
wishes, for practical or political life. While she lived all more 
cherished pursuits must J sg way to this. He is thus found at 
Hamburg at the end of July 1790, with a letter from Forster to 
Johannes von Miiller, attracted by the celebrity of Biisch as a 
jurist and a lecturer Foy political and commercial subjects. Still 
his leisure hours at the School of Commerce were occupied with 

logy and botany, to which he added the study of the Danish and 
Swedish engurene. With the view of completing his education 
for public life, with especial reference to mining operations and 
the hi employed in them, he next entered upon a six 
months’ course at the School of Mines established at Freiberg in 
Saxony, in 1766, by Heinitz, and then presided over by Werner, 

ted the first logist of the day and even the founder 
Of that science. oung Humboldt’s aqueous theory of basalt 
naturally won him the favour of the arch-Neptunist, by whom 
Karl Freiesleben, a student of promise with whom he was 
destined to maintain a close friendship through life, was assigned 
as Humboldt’s mining guide and chum. The friendship 
and gui of Von Buch must have been of even higher value. 
In eight months’ time followed his official appointment as Inspector 
storing up m: ous know setting up the first “ ngine 
at the Pescelain Wonks at where be worked band in 


hand with Klaproth, reporti upon salt and vitriol works, 
narrowly escaping suffocation by carbonic acid gas in the alum 
works at Berneck, while experimenting upon a safety-lamp 
of his own invention. The versatility of his talents, brought to 
light in so many ways, led to his being despatched, much against 
the grain, on a diplomatic mission, in July 1796, to check the 
advance of the French under Moreau into the territory of the 
Prince of Hohenlohe. In the meanwhile an important turn had 
been given to Humboldt’s mind and character by his joining his 
brother in the intellectual circles of Jena and Weimar, where the 
young German genius and the light of the new philosophy had 
gathered to a focus. From 1794, the date of his entry at that 
University, Goethe, who kept young poets ungraciously at a dis- 
tance, but eagerly drew to his side youths who were e ed in 
natural philosophy, was irresistibly attracted towards Alexander 
von Humboldt, as Schiller’s tastes for literature and romanti- 
cism drew him towards William. How deeply the gain to both 
natures from the reciprocal play of intellect and taste was felt 
on either side is to be séen trom the terms in which each of the 
friends does homage to the genius of the other. Alexander's 
presence, Goethé writes to Schiller, April 26, 1797, “has had 
the effect of arousing fiom its winter sleep my taste for 
natural science,” and he speaks of the “ Dioscuri” who came to 
illuminate his path, setting at the head of those to whom he 
felt in debt for intellectual benefits received, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schlegel, and the brothers Humboldt, In Goethe, on the 
other hand, Humboldt not only recognized the poetical interpreter, 
but the scientific expositor, of nature; and that none the less for 
the fact, which might be thought inexplicable but for the known 
self-absorption and exclusiveness of the poet, that Goethe, as it 
has been handed down, never discussed with Humboldt any of his 
own researches in botany or optics. How highly Goethe stood in his 
friend's estimation as a botanist is evident from the dedication to 
him of Humboldt’s Thoughts upon the Geographical Distribution of 
Plants, a design of Thorwaldsen’s for the title-page showing the 
genius of poetry as Apollo crowned with laurel miuprs Bw! 
at whose feet lies a book inscribed “ The Metamorphosis of Plants.” 
In Cosmos, too, he speaks of the great master of puetic art “ whose 
works are deeply imbued with an equally intense love of nature.” 
With Schiller there was obviously less sympathy or union. Of 
Humboldt Schiller speaks as ‘the impersonation of keen, cold 
reason, with no power of imagination, no tender sympathy, no 
sentimental interest.” ‘ He will never, notwithstanding his great 
talents and restless activity, accomplish anything truly great in 
science.” “ A trivial restless vanity is the main-spring of all his 
actions ”—a harsh and erroneous judgment which, omitted in the 
published correspondence with Korner, is here given for the first 
time from the Schiller MS., together with the disparaging phrase 
“er ein Maul hat” (the gift of the gab). Schiller was nevertheless 
delighted with Humboldt’s consenting to write, in 1794, for Die 
Horen, his new periodical, telling Korner that he is certainly the 
most gifted man in Germany in the department of natural science, 
“ perhaps even excelling his brother in intellectual power, gifted 
as he undoubtedly is.” {t does not appear that Humboldt wrote 
anything for Schiller’s paper beyond the ingenious and elegant 
little allegory, the Rhodian Genius, republished in the second edition 
of the Aspects of Nature, in which, by the mouth oi Epicharmus, 
he sets forth his view of the vital principle in accordance with the 
philosophy most prominently enunciated by Stahl. Schiller’s 
judgment of this charming fable was, in common with that of most 
critics of the time, far from favourable. It is most interesting as a 
sign of the philosophical bias of the writer at what may be con- 
sidered the turning-point of his life, matured as he was by wide 
and thoughtful study for the direct investigation and pursuit of 
physical truth. In the new and instructive light thrown by the 
correspondence of this period upon the whole process of ex- 
pansion and preparation in Humboldt’s mind lies in fact, we re- 
peat, the chief value and interest of Professor Brubns’s biography. 
y ( To be continued.) 


DIXON’S TWO QUEENS.* 


HESE volumes are somewhat curious. They show us Mr. 
Dixon on his good behaviour. Mr. Dixon did not get his 
farthing dai for nothing. He is evidently trying to put 
together somethi mB which nobody can call either “ obscene” or 
“ vamped aa or once we are not called on to believe every- 
thing mere y because Mr. Dixon tells us that it is so, He is 
beginning, if not exactly to give references, at least to tell us what 
are his authorities. One authority, to be sure, if we could only 
get at it with our own eyes, would doubtless outweigh all the 
rest in value. Many of Mr. Dixon’s facts seem to be set down on 
the authority of “ My Note-Book.” The smallest belongings of 
great men have their charm, but we confess that a sight of Mr. 
Dixon’s Note-Book would for us have a special charm, Perh 
we might find in it the first rough draught of those lm 
dialogues between the nun and the engineer which were worked 
up to such a brilliant stage of polish in the pages of The Switzers. 
Perhaps we might find the jottings which Mr. Dixon made when 
he read the Characteristics written by an Earl of Shaftesbury 
under the belief that it was the first Earl of the series. Nay, 
what just now concerns us more, we might perhaps find in the 
Note-Book what we do not find in any part of the present 
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volumes—namely, Mr. Dixon’s reasons for believing that Mary, 
Duchess of Bu y, wife of Maximilian, mother of Philip, 

dmother of Charles the Fifth, was the daughter of Charles the 
Bold’s last wife, the English Mr. Dixon tells us so 
more once; so it be a ies, be 
are perhaps more commonly “ vamped up ” anything else ; 
but ve have too great a love for our farthin to bk the tisk of 
hinting that Mr. Dixon has “ vamped up” this or anything else, 
He must have some reason, if he would only tell us what it 
is, for thinking that all earlier historians of that age have so 
sadly mistaken the Duchess’s parentage. He must have some 
way of explaining how it was that no advantage was taken 
of a descent which would have put Philip and Charles so 
near in succession to the English Crown. It would, one would 
have thought, have been very little use for Henry and Ferdinand 
to take off the head of the Earl of Warwick, if male descendants of 
Margaret, male descendants of Richard of York, were not only 
living, but were among the most powerful princes in Europe. Mr. 
Dixon is certainly not disposed to undervalue the position either 
of Maximilian or of his dson. Not only does Mr. Dixon, 
anxious perhaps to air his German, call Maximilian “ Kaiser” 
long before other writers report him as being so much as “ erwiihlter 
Kaiser,” but both he and Charles in their turns are constantly 
called “heir of Germany,” “heir of the Empire,” somewhat to 
the prejudice, one might have thought, of the rights of the Seven 
Electors. Mr. Dixon’s Note-Book no doubt contains some fall 
explanation of these difficulties. But it is hard to be told so often 
that such a source of knowledge is in being, and yet to have no 
means given us of in any way profiting by its contents. 

The Note-Book however which Mr. Dixon dangles in this 
tantalizing way before our eyes, but which he nevér allows us to 
grasp, is far from being the only source to which he refers us 
for the history of his two Queens. He sends us to all manner 
of books in all manner of lan Who can say that these 
volumes are “ up” when at the end of each we find page 
after e of the names of books—English, French, German, 
Spanish—all of which we are bound to believe that Mr. Dixon has 
made use of? The list is imposing; still it is given us in a form 
which makes it less useful than it might have been, Yet we 
must not be hard upon a beginner. Mr. Dixon is quite a novice 
in the art of giving references at all. He and his public have so 
long agreed to dispense with anything which might imply a doubt 
as to the inherent infallibility of any statement of Mr. Dixon’s, that 
they have not got into the ways of those authors and readers who 
are used to a more exacting standard. There are those who 
make it a point of conscience to give their readers means 
of testing every statement which they make without going 
beyond their own pages. We cannot t Mr. Dixon to 
reach this stage all at once. It is something that he should 
recognize that there are such things as authorities at all. Still 
it is very seldom that we have the chance of aring Mr. 
Dixon’s own words with the words of the authority on which 
he relies. He divides his book into , ad his chapters 
into numbered At the end of each volume we may 
find the names of the books or manuscripts on whose authority the 
statements in that paragraph arefounded. Doubtless this is some- 
thing for the chosen few who have the books and manuscripts 
within reach, or whose zeal is — enough to send them forth on 
a journey to consult them. But those whose libraries are rich 
enough in Spanish literature of all dates te be able at once to see 
how far Mr. Dixon’s statements are borne out by his Spanish 
authorities must be a small and enviable class. Still we have no 
wish to discourage one who is seen trying to learn to walk in 
better ways than he has hitherto used to. Step by step Mr. Dixon 
may get on, till he gives us real references instead of, as now, a 
mere stately shadow of references. Twice or thrice, we are bound 
to say, he does give us documents in full both in Latin and in 

h. So far, so good. But in many cases where there is no 
need to print a document in full, we wish to know, by looking to 
the bottom of the page, where Mr. Dixon got the materials for 
some of those striking and oop iene little touches of which his 
volumes are so fall. But this hope is always baffled. We should 
like, for instance, to know, without rummaging through volume after 
volume, what authority Mr. Dixon has for calling the Maho- 
metan sovereigns of Granada Caliphs, and their dominions the 
Caliphate. The formula is certainly unusual in European writers, 
but so many Mahometan princes in Spain and elsewhere have 
at one time or another given themselves out as Commanders of the 
Faithful, that it would be dangerous for any but a Arabie 
scholar to pronounce dogmatically that no such title was ever 
used. This is just the sort of case for which references and foot- 
notes are meant. If we found such a formula in Mr. Prescott or 
Mr. Bergenroth, we should feel sure that they had some authority 
for it, though we should be better pleased if they told us what the 
authority was. With Mr. Dixon, even with Mr. Dixon on his 
good behaviour, it ~~ be & flower of rhetoric, meaning 
nothing in particular. The suspicion very likely be an unjust 
one, but by the simple addition of a foot-note he might have 
hindered it from springing up im our minds. 

If Mr. Dixon thus takes so much pains to keep clear of 
any charge of “vamping up,” he has taken no less pains to 
keep clear of the other even which was valued, 
we presume, at the other of the two mites which made up Mr. 
Dixon’s farthing. As far as we have read, and though we do not 
profess to have read every word—human nature will sometimes 
give way—we have read much the greater part of these two 


volumes, we have not come across anything wiiich can lay Mr. 
Dixon open to a of “ obscenity.” : 
seem to have some wish to show us how near he can go to the 
forbidden ground and yet keep quite clear of it how near he can 
go to the candle without singeing his wings, he can handle 
pitch and not be defiled. Hé pats ome in mind of those ancient 
saints whose virtue was 60 against all risks that they could 
safely put themselves im positions which in other-‘men would have 
been looked at as quite proof enough of vice. The subject which 
Mr. Dixon has chosen is one which must have almost 
irresistible attractions to a writer whose line of life had lain a. 
= deal in the way of Spiritual Wives and such like. King 
arry’s first two wives were not exactly spiritual, but they have 
one by an atmosphere almost as unsavoury as if the 
ad been. If a man chooses really to go into the questions whi 
pretty well make up the history of Katharine and Anne—and 
without going into them he cannot really understand the ruling 
controversies of the time—he will find himself in the very cloaca 
maxima of history. No doubt the private memoirs of Elagabalus 
or William Rufus would be nastier still, but we have not the 
same means for reconstructing them in full. It is not that people 
were more vicious then than at other times, but that even virtuous 
were driven, either by their misfortune or their choice, to 
the minute discussion of such wonderful questions. There is a 
long Latin discourse of Archbishop Cranmer’s.in Mr, Pocock’s 


Anne Boleyn and several 


of these times in full, so as at once really to look tions 
in the face, and at the same time to write — which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud in afamily. We know not what 


may be coming. Mr. Dixon calls his book History of Two Queens, 
but as yet we bave only one Queen; Henry marries Katharine at 
the very end of the second volume. Or rather it is the History 
of Two Queens, but not the Two Queens in the title- ; for 
the book really amounts almost to a history both of Teabel of 
Castile and of Elizabeth of York. In writmg about them Mr. 
Dixon does not lay himself open to any special temptations. It 
is when he gets—we suppose more volumes are coming—to 
the divorces and trials of Katharine and Anne that his difli- 
culties will really begin. As yet we get only a few guarded 
words, a few hints that no one looked on Katharine alter her 
marriage with Arthur as merely a “nominal Princess of Wales.” 
Here no doubt was temptation. We remember how much some 
writers have made out of the iage, without waiting for the 
divorce. _We remember how much Mr. Dixon himself made out 
of the unsavoury doings of the Court of James the First. It is 
plain that he has practised some self-restraint. He has at least 
put off the evil day. 

Mr. Dixon, even in his reformed state, is not to review, or 
rather he is still harder to review in his reformed state than he 
was in the unreformed. When he wrote about the Switzers 
and Her Majesty’s Tower it was no hard task to follow him; 

licated itics of the days of Ferdinan 
the sey yt e sort of case ‘ohenea no one can followin detail, 
unless he is prepared to g° through as much research for the pur- 
pose of reviewing a book as he would have to go ae for the 
— of writing it. in, we must confess that Mr. Dixon’s 
style stands in the way of that serious comparison of statement 
with which is the right thing wi who 
straightforw: rose in English or any o guage. Mr. 
Dixon is the op ccite to M. Jourdain ; be stands to verse in the 
same relation in which M. Jcurdain did to prose. Or we may 
liken him to the youthful Ovid:— 
Et quid tentabam scribere versus erat. 

In these volumes he has written a vast quantity of blank verse, and, 
as faras we can see, without knowing that he has been writing it, for 
he does his metre the injustice of printing it after the mannerof , 
Certain it is that many lines together of the History of Two 

fall, sometimes into the ordi blank verse of tragedy or Milton, 
in other cases into something like the irregular metre of 
Southey. Sometimes indeed one can hardly think that the 
suction form is unintentional. After Mr. Dixon has recorded the 
beheading of the Earl of Warwick, and added a quotation from 
Bacon which nobody can take for anything but well-balanced 
prose, he gives us a paragraph of one line which not only makes 
a well-metred verse of ten syllables, but is a kind of tragedy in 


itself :-— 
It was Fernando's axe that clove his neck. 
But in other of Mr. Dixon’s poem we have to dig the verses 
out from the hiding-place into which the printer has thrust 
as editors have often to do with quotations in both classical 
medizval writers. Here isa in the shorter iambic metre, 
one cultivated both by St. Ambrose and by Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Dixon follows the former by trusting to metre only, without 
adding the more modern invention ofrhyme. The Queen spoken 
of is neither of the Queens in the title-page, but the mother of the 
former of them :-— 
- The Queen was reeling in her mind. 
So many graves about her feet, 


| collection of documents, an Eaglish version of which might . 
| perhaps come in ere of Lord Campbell’s Act. And these 
things cannot be shirked by any one who wishes to go honestly 
into the history of the time; our estimate of Henry the Eighth, 
and of many things and many people besides aye j the Eighth, : 
must largely depend on the view which we take of the relations 
between Arthur and Katharine, and of the relations between 
. It would be hard to write the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J « 
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So many ghosts about her bed, 
So many troubles in her states, 
Were more than mortal frame could bear. 
Elsewhere, however, Mr. Dixon more commonly uses the familiar 
blank verse of tragedy. Here, for instance, is a graceful picture 
of Katharine when she first landed :— 
Her name, her rosy cheek, her 
Reminded people of her English 
But lest people should be too bewitched with the foreign lady, it 
is well to put out a few pages later a protest against her father 
having any jurisdiction in this realm of England :— 
On English soil Fernando had no voice, 
Except so far as Henry might allow. 
in, we have al icture of Katharine, accompanied 
of Surrey and Sir William Boleyn :— 
The princess was beside herself with joy. 
Yet near her mule, and near the Duke of York, 
Stood two great courtiers, cap in hand, whiose blood 
Was by and by to mingle in the veins 
Of one who was to be her rival in 
The palace, her successor in the throne. 
And so the thin on. We might copy whole by far 
the greater part Sf which falls easily into tines, very fair fines some 
of them, of ten-syllable verse. They are indeed broken hereand there, 
sometimes by a few words with a syllable or two which refuse to 
bend with the run of the metre, but more commonly by lines, as we 
must call them, like the unfinished verses in Virgil or the short lines 
in the Curse of Kehama, which break in upon the rule of ten 

Nables, but which do not break in upon the iambic cadence. 
Let anybody take P. 35! of the first volume—the is too 
long for us to copy after copying so many—and he will find that 
the five or six fall into iambics; not 
indeed like the others, after the manner of Milton, but quite after 
the manner of Southey. We do not know whether this metri- 
cal tendency is one of the beauties of Mr. Dixon's style in 
the eyes of his admirers ; for our own part we like prose to be 
prose and verse to be verse. When we turn to pieces of really good 
narrative writing in other books, we find that it would be possible 
here and there to pick out a stray ten-syllable verse, but it is 
never ible to pick out four or five ther as we can with 
Mr. Dixon. But the unlucky thing is that this poetical style of 
Mr. Dixon quite disables us from the sort of research which would 
be needed to test those of his facts which do not show themselves 
obviously on the surface. No amount of metre could persuade us 
that Duchess Mary of Burgundy was the granddaughter of Duke 
Richard of York. But when we find Lord Surrey and Sir 
Willian Boleyn described in easy flowing lines as standing on 
each side of the princess’s mule, we really do not care to look in 
Hall or anywhere else to see if it really was so; we should as soon 
think of looking up the authorities for the judicial combat of 
Marmion and of De Wilton. carry us off into a 
region which we are used to see peopled with historical names, 
but where we do not search too minutely into the historical 
character of their actions, But there is, on-the other hand, a 
point of difference. Scott and Southey alike give us at the end 
of their volumes a mass of curious and miscellaneous matter 
which we have known some people of perverse taste prefer to the 

s themselves. Mr. Dixon, when fe comes down from his 
metrical flight, gives us nothing but dry references to books and 
MSS. which are hard to come at, and to his own Note-Book which 
is hardest to come at of all. 

We cannot honestly say that we wish Mr. Dixon to go on any 
further with his History of Two Queens. We have no pleasure in 
hearing Arthur called over and over again, not Prince of Wales, 
but “ Prince of Camelot.” We see no wit or wisdom in repeating 
the words “moping widow” and “child of sin” over and over 

in in two or three pages. Some people, we suppose, like such 
tricks; we do not. Still, in consideration of Mr. Dixon’s manifest 
strivings to behave better than before, we will promise him thus 
much. If he will write his next volume in prose—and we will 
detine prose to be where we cannot find more than two ten-syllable 
lines,and those not consecutive, in each d if he will make 
his references even as little unsatisfactory as Mr. Froude’s, we will 
review such a volume seriously as an historical work. 


t-blue eye, 
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by the 


ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS.* 


ORD CRAWFORD has convinced himself that the language 

of the ancient Etruscans was a High-Dutch dialect, and that 

with this key we may decipher the strange inscriptions which 
have hitherto baffled philologists. We may say at once that his 
conviction and his interpretations, although many of these may 
lie oe to serious objections, cannot be dismissed with contempt. 
The last hundred years have been marked by many marvellous 
philological discoveries, of which some have stood the test of 
eriticism, while others have gone their way into the limbo of ab- 
surdities. The monuments of Darius and Tiglathpileser have 
been read with a success, and a general harmony among in- 
reters, which leave no doubt of the soundness of the re- 
sult; and the fact that Egyptian hieroglyphics have been made 
to yield up their secrets is no longer questioned even by those 


* Etruscan inscriptions Anal 
Alex. Earl of Crawtord and 
Murray, 13873. 


, Translated, and Commented upon. By 
Lord Lindsay, &c. London: John 


tions of Sennacherib and 


who hold that these pimngiegties furnish very little history 
and no definite chronology. But, whether in the case of the 
Persian or of the Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions, the method 
followed has been the same. ‘This method is hedged in by the 
rules which an examination of the growth of language has imposed 
on comparative philologists; and discoveries which have been 
brought about in defiance of this method have been met by strong 
suspicion or dismissed as absurd. The results of Assyrian explora- 
tions have been received with confidence, not only because the in- 
scriptions have been shown to be written in a coherent language 
whose grammatical structure has been thoroughly analysed and 
compared with that of other kindred dialects, but because they 
ield intelligible statements, many of which are abundantly 
re out by writers belonging to other countries, and not a 
few of which furnish precisely those contradictions to the versions 
of foreign writers which we should expect to find in them. 
When, therefore, an per was made to prove that the inscrip- 
is fathers were pure Arabic, and that 

they resolved themselves into incoherent ravings and howling in- 
cantations to the sun, the moon, and other gods—and this too 
only by dint of leaving a good deal of matter untranslated—the 
effort simply raised a smile, and it was felt that Sir Cornewall 
Lewis's ing of “ Hey Diddle-diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle” 
into old Umbrian was a better and a more successful joke. In his 
hands the old English nursery rhyme became an excellent votive 
inscription ; the deliberate absurdity of the thing lying only in the 
arbi assumption that the Umbrian might be read off into 
English, or English into Umbrian. If solid grounds could be 
adduced for believing that the method here followed was not arbi- 
trary—in other words, that the translator went upon no mere 
assumption—the process and its results would both cease to be 
absurd. But we have had so much of random guesswork of the 
wildest kind that a feeling of impatience on being brought face 
to face with fresh wonders may well be forgiven. The burnt child 
dreads the fire; and we may shrink from experiments which give 
the Phrygian dav or dam as the mother of our dame, and 
which find in the Assyrian Nergal a compound of the Greek anér 
and the Hamitic gua. The mischief of this lawless license is 
not confined to the jumbling of words from languages no more 
akin to each other than English and Tahitian; and the authors of 
these random guesses are responsible for the historical and theo- 
cayent speculations which their unwary victims have based upon 


em. 

Lord Crawford is not to be classed with men of this school. 
However defective may be his method, and however uncertain 
his results in some or in many cases, however sure we may feel 
that not a few of his interpretations must be rejected as 
groundless, he is aware that the attempt to decipher writings 
in any language is absurd unless we have g reasons for 
believing that we can trace the affinity of that language to 
some other known dialect. If, then, he starts with the as- 
sumption that the old Etruscan was a High-German dialect, 
he has at the least shown that this assumption is not arbitrary. 
No one probably now looks on the old fancy that the Tyrrhenians 
came from Lydia as worth a thought, and no one peey is less 
confident in the likelihood, at least, of Niebuhr’s conclusions 
respecting their origin. In the facts that the Retian speech was 
closely cognate with the Etruscan, and that the Etruscan cantons 
had, in earlier times than that in which we become historically 
acquainted with them, extended to the north of the Po, and even 
into the mountains, we have a full justification for tracing their 
course from the North and not from the South. This conclusion 
Niebuhr adopted without hesitation; nor have the speculations of 
philologists, even when they differ most widely from each other, 
advanced anything to shake it. That the old Etruscan lan- 
guage belonged to the class of Indo-European dialects has 
been admitted by all. In Dr. Prichard’s belief nothing more 
could be regarded as “ tolerably well established.” Dr. Donaldson 
held it to be “in a Pelasgian idiom, more or less corrupted 
and deformed by contact with the Umbrian, and in part a relic of 
the oldest Low-German or Scandinavian dialects.” Differing 
from him in seeking a clue through the labyrinth in High rather 
than in Low German forms, Lord Crawford does not stand alone; 
and all that remains to be done is to test the soundness and value 
of his results. Of their general correctness he feels no doubt; 
indeed doubt would have been a conclusive reason for not putting 
them forth to the world. But while he is prepared for the rejec- 
tion of much, he thinks that from the amount of work already 
done “ some views may be formed as to the course which inquiry 
will take in these directions.” He admits candidly at starting that 
to some extent the search must beempirical. The Etruscan bilingual 
inscriptions have yielded no Rosetta stone in which the two texts 
give the exact equivalent in the two languages. With one 
solitary exception, ‘the whole of them put together only furnish 
one single positive Latin equivalent for an Etruscan word other 
than a proper name.” But if Lord Crawford’s speculations may 
at all be trusted, the method by which proper names were trans- 
lated gives some results confirming his theory. One of these 
inscriptions exhibits the Latin Q. Folnius Pom Fuscus as the 
equivalent of the Etruscan Alchephalnizlches Kiarthialisa, the 
latter word being a metronymic, not a patronymic. Here the 
preenomen Quinctus answers to the Etruscan ‘Elche, while for 
the cognomen Pom., whatever this may be, the Etruscan has no 
corresponding word. Lord Crawford, holding that Quinctius or 
Quinctus may be compared with Fabius, Lentulus, and many 
other Roman numes taken from fruits or vegetables, looks for 
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analogies to A®lche in Teutonic dialects, and finds it in the 
German qguette or quince. The rest we must give in his own 
words :— 

Quett-isch would be “of or to a quince.” T'andZ are inter- 
changeable letters ; and thus quet- would become quel-, and quettisch quel- 
lisch. But there is a constant pecs Ae Teutonic words which begin with 
q to drop that letter, as, e.g. in which we have already shown to be the 
old form of feast, and in , “fons,” the English well. Our original 
Quettisch thus becomes Uellisch, that is, in Etruscan EL-cu, or more properly 


ZL-scu-, the Etruscan V I have suggested and I think shown, the 
force of sch, On the other hand, the genius of the Latin dialect was less 
ready to part with the initial g, as we see in the retention of “quatuor,” 
“ uinque,” “quis,” as compared with the Celto-Gallic and Teutonic pater, 
+ four, the Greek and Italic 7évre, “five,” and innumerable similar words ; 
and thus Quinctius survives; or, in other words, Quinctius is simply the 
original quette, quente, with the n inserted for euphony (p. 69). 


We will but note here the seeming haste of Lord Crawford to put 
down as directly Teutonic words which may have been received 
through Latin from the common source both of Latin and Teutonic. 
Feast and festival have an ecclesiastical look; and a more obvious 
analogy for guas might be found in the old English waes-hail or 
| The mysterious Pom. in this inscription Lord Crawford, 
without pretending to determine its developed form, refers to 
the Pomum Cydonium, Kvéwvia, or quince. That Kiarthialisa 
answers to the cognomen Fuscus there can be little doubt. Lord 
Crawford, asserting that TH is a softened form of z, finds the 
Teutonic equivalent of Kiarthiin Suwarz, Swarz, Swart, swarthy. 
In another inscription the Latin Niger translates the Etruscan 
Thapirnal; and here again the TH, as equivalent to z, leads 
Lord Crawford to connect the word with the German zauber 
and the Greek zopheros, In the same way the Latin violens is 
written on an inscription at Perugia as the equivalent of the 
Etruscan Kahatial, in which Lord Crawford discerns the modern 
German heftig, the older haftig, derived from the same root as the 
Etruscan capys, yi, a hawk, and haben, “ cap-ere,” to seize. 
He is not even deterred by the mysterious phrase cdy& dyrak, 
by which the worshippers were dismissed at the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and which some have identified with the not more 
intelligible form Cansha om Pachsa, with which the Brahmins 
close their religious services. For Lord Crawford these words 
have no mystery at all, and represent simply Gang zu ambachs 
or zum “Go to your (practical) duties,’ “Go about your 
business.” On such ground as this there is need of wary walk- 
ing, and we move among pitfalls as we follow his remarks 
on the correspondence between the Latin names Caius and Caia 
and the Etruscan Vele. That Caius and Caia came to denote 
man and wife is proved by the words used by the Roman wife on 
crossing her husband’s threshold for the first time— Udi tu Caius, 
ego Cara. So ay had the origin of this phrase been for- 
gotten that Cicero looked upon the choice of the name as a mere 
accident, like that which introduced John Doe and Richard Roe 
into English law courts. Some woman named Caia was the 
first, or among the first, who had been married by coemptio; 
and her name being found in old records by later writers 
led them to su that all women married by coemptio were 
called Caia or Gaia. Lord Crawford thinks that there must be 
something more in it when we trace the name through Umbrian, 
Volscian, and Oscan, as well as Latin dialects, and when we 
find that Gaia in Greek is the earth as the universal mother, 
Caius and Caia being thus the active and passive agents in repro- 
duction, and thus rendering it not unlikely that the Etruscan vele 
is cognate with the Teutonic bull. But it would be satisfactory to 
have some decent warrant for going off to the “ old Egyptian Ka-, 
signifying ‘ husband, male,’” or to the Semitic Baal for Vele. 

ere, as for gvas and wassail, we have a nearer source in the root 
which has furnished the large family of words, including genus, 
kind, kin, king, and queen. 

As a last instance we may take the process by which the 
name Otacilius, as translating the Etruscan Unata, is connected 
with the Greek and the Teutonic wind gods. In Unata Lord 
Crawford sees another form of the Etruscan Andas, interpreted 
Boreas by Hesychius, of Ante, which Hesychius assigns as 
the Etruscan for “ winds,” as well as of Antar, which he 
interprets by derdc, the eagle. In the first two words Lord 
Crawford sees an abraded form of went, ant, and, wint, wind, the 
Latin ventus, the first syllable in Otacilius representing the same 
word, while -acil points to the Latin aquila, the vogel, fowl or 
bird per ex jam, and to Aquilo; which at once = Lord 
Crawford to Boreas, and plunges him into venturesome speculations 
on the mythology of the Edda, in which the giant queeten. is 
pap ws of as living far in the North, the wind being produced by 

e shaking of his eagle wings. Hraes-velgr, he thinks—but he 
does not commit himself to the assertion—may be a Scandinavian 
form of Boreas-fylg, and thus equivalent to Boreas, the messenger, 
and he is of opinion that ’Qr- axA- may be ultimately resolvable 
into this compound name :— 

This inference [he u is bly supported by the facts that, by an 
ancient tradition, [he origin from Dacia, that 
—that Boreas lived, according to mythological legend, in Thrace, and that 
“ Hraes” in Hraes-velgr is etymologically the same as Thrax and Thrace 
on the one hand, and Boreas on the other—the Getz, moreover, being proto- 
Goths or Jétuns—the Juthungi being evidently one of their divisions— 
of the precise breed of Hirees-vda? 

We have allowed Lord Crawford to speak for himself, and 
although our pipes generally must be reserved, he has at least 
a claim to a fair hearing. Language, he admits, has not been his 
special study, and his object has been not to interpret these in- 


scriptions for their own sake, but to ascertain what the language 
is in which they are written, and to apply the argument thence 
arising to the solution of the question “ Who were the Etruscans ?” 
Possibly, at a time when we have the promise of a work on the 
subject by one who has made ge his special study, Lord 
Crawford might have done more wisely in keeping back own 
volume. But, as he has put it before the world, it would be unjust 
to withhold our opinion that his toil has not been altogether 
wasted, and that he has done good service by his attempts to 


‘SQUIRE SILCHESTER’S WHIM.* 


NE of the characters in Mr. Disraeli’s latest novel attributes 
the vigour of the lish upper classes to their abstinence 
from books, combined with their out-of-door habits of life. Mr. 
Mortimer Collins, or at least Mr. Collins’s Squire Silchester, 
pushes the theory a step further, and argues that, while it is 
certainly well to read very little, t safety lies only in not 
knowing how to read or write at The Squire brings up his 
son and daughter on this principle. When the girl was twenty 
and the boy nineteen they had never opened a book. Their 
father undertook their education, and told them in rhyme every- 
thing he thought it necessary they should know. The result, we 
are assured, was that they a great deal more of all the 
best kinds of knowledge than most young people of their age, and 
ially they knew how to commune with Nature (capital N 
of course). These studies, it seems, frequently led Silvia to the 
tops of the highest oaks in her father's woods. The first part of 
the story is full of denunciations of the alphabet and that 
“scoundrel Cadmus,” and all the mischief and mi that come 
from — and writing; and we naturally expect that the 
succeeding chapters will show the admirable results of the Squire’s 
plan. We are surprised and disappointed to find that when the 
young Silchesters grow up they are very like other people, except 
that they talk rather more nonsense and are wage y as prig- 
gish. Silvia has spent her youth on the tops of the oaks, 
as far as we can see, to very little purpose, and she gives 
up her taste for climbing as her petticoats lengthen. As for 
Silvester, he turns out not only a prig, but a poetaster, a writer 
of verses of the genuine Keepsake Book of Beauty style, and 
of these Mr. Collins inflicts on the reader rather too many ex- 
amples. “ What lexed our young poet at first was absolute 
ignorance of the art of writing”; but this was an obstacle which 
a sharp memory enabled him to overcome, and afterwards he 
learned writing on his own aceount. If Mr. Collins had depicted 
the weak-minded youngster as having been saved from the mis- 
fortune of proclaiming his jmbecility in wishy-washy verses, he 
would have furnished at least one good argument in favour of 
striking out reading and writing } the ordi course of 
elementary education. Possibly if Silvester had been taught his 
letters in the ordinary way as a child, he would have worked off 
his yeasty sentiment at school. It is said that a novelist’s crea- 
tions occasionally exercise a strange fascination over hisown mind, 
and one is led to suspect something of this kind here. It would 
almost seem as if Silvester had seized Mr. Collins’s pen and 
written the book for him; there is a tone of boyish ness 
and pretentious, inflated sentiment, big talk, and small ideas run- 
ning through it all. When we say boyish, we mean something of 
course very different from the fresh boyishness of the genuine 
schoolboy—which in its way is quite natural, and, we may even 
say, manly ; we mean rather the boyishness of settled unripeness 
and hopeless immaturity; the boyishness of the man who has 
wn in years, but not inmanhood. Both Silvester and the author 
oak out into rhyme on the slightest provocation, or rather on no 
provocation at all, and their verses are wonderfully alike in glib 
mechanical dexterity, and borrowed or mesa | commonplace. 
The verses which are used to swell the volume have for the 
most part absolutely nothing to do with the story; but, after all, 
verses which are printed as verses carry their. warning with 
them, and a very little taste of Silvester’s puts us on our guard 
against them. But it is hardly fair to entrap the unwary reader 
by verses disguised as prose, as in the following passage—a young 
lady’s soliloquy :— 

Oh, if I only knew how to tell whether a man was true—how to tell 
whether his brilliant bravery had any kin at all with knavery—how to find 
his measure of mind beneath the handsome corporeal rind! I am ready to 
love to my uttermost breath, and to give my love to the verge of death. But 
he whom I love must be true, or I shall leave him alone in his filth—and die. 
Better any death than to bear the curse of a scoundrel husband. It were not 
worse to be a slave without chance of egress—a frightfully flogged and 
scarified negress. 

With more of the same stuff to match. In order to eke out the 
three volumes we have not only scraps of namby-pamby verse, 
but old legends, dull dissertations on the elements of poetry, on 
the relations between the sexes, on the best form of government, 
drainage, the poor-laws, and even—of all things in the world—“ a 
i on as to diplomacy with America.” 
e story, as faras there is any story, would fill, we should say, 
retty nearly one of the three volumes into ‘which the work has 
sen painfully—we are thinking of the read If Mr. 
Collins had put what there is of it into a single volume, there 


would have been less reason to complain, but it is rather hard 
* Squire Silchester’s Whim. - By Mortimer Collins. London: King 
& Co. 1873. 
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should be deluded into wading 
still more flabby verse er the pretence 
is part of a story. Mr. Collins should take a hint from 
honest milkn1an, give his milk and his water in te 
jugs. Of the itself we cannot presume to say anything in 
way of criticism. It is just one of those things which defy, 
; en elude, criticism. We must content ourselves with 
iy to give a faint idea of it. The Silchesters are a ve 
family. and Devonshire to the backbone. Silvester’s grand- 
ge in love, waited till the sweetheart who threw 


ERE 


when she and Louisa seek shelter at the tower, she remarks 
to drink.” 


old manuscripts are go to be read, “cool liquids” are 
ordered up. e villain’s favourite drink is cider and brandy, 
half-and-half, but when disguised as a missionary he has “ prett 


a 
the rector’s niece. 
ed a very nice girl, 
and so he said (quite in the good old Devonshire way) :— 


mania. Even the ascetic vicar acquires a keen appreciation of 


And presently Silvester goes off into a gabble of verses, quite in | Chablis with lobster salad, gets quite chirrupy, and spouts 


the style of mottoes. 


Catullus. The company have a hearty meal at 10 P.m.; then 


Miss St. Osyth is described as “ very High Chureh and very | they go out on a moonlight adventure, make a call, and have 


learned.” She was a first-rate ieian and algebraist, read 
Greek and wrote Latin, and composed her unele’s sermons for | 
him. Silvia, Silvester’s sister, young creature | 
with fair hair, dog-violet eyes, straight Greek nose, and much 
magnificence of curve.” One day there arrives at the Devonshire 
village by the sea a little undecked boat with a lateen sail. A 
stalwart young fellow, with bronzed face, jet black hair, and a— 
i pistols and tiletto with out 


ve 
her to chance or sell ber asa slave.” Thus the nice young man 
i honeydew. He seizes Louisa first, puts 
makes for an island, which he has hired for his 


as an ipsy, is again foiled, goes away to Jersey, and 
hires a ges Ub ofiiennte fly away with one of the girls. 
But the balloon is destroyed in a storm, and Nugent can now 
think of nothing else than putting himself at the head of a band 
of navvies who have been sent down to surrey the Silchester 
with a view to a new railway, and besieging the Squire’s 
house by night. At last he is caught and locked up in a lunatic 
asylum for the rest of his days. We feel, however, that we have 
given a very feeble idea of the i villany and startling 
ich 
if the poetry, philosophy other j were left out, to any- 
In epigram Mr. Collins is almost as strong as in incident. Here 
are some sa :—“ Trees talk.” “ There are cats and dogs am 


om Witty? Rather. Dreamy? Drat it. Sweetheartish ? 
Yes, you.” We incidentally that as a rule the author 
is to be found in bed between z a.m. and 8 a.m., though sometimes 
in cold weather he takes another hour or two in the morming, and 
that “when he hears a man swear at a servant, his reflection is— 
*You won't dine with me.’” One of these days, should the 
Good T. and Permissive Prohibitory people get the upper 
hand, these volumes will possess a curious historical value, as a 
record of the obsolete drinking customs of the country, or at least 
of Devonshire. The book like a continued carouse, and may 
be described as a romance of chronic alcoholism. Nothing ever 
h without a drink. There seem to be always glasses on 
the table, and corks ing, and a strong odour of liquor and 
tobacco-smoke. Every incident has its appropriate beverage, and 
at intervals business is completely suspended fora big drink allround. 
There is a doctor in the who insists that “brandy should 
always be carried in the pocket.” When the rector is in trouble 
about his niece he is “dosed with brandy” and goes home 
consoled. When Louisa is on the villain’s island she has a 
lobster and pint of still hock for luncheon, and afterwards 
Donald plies her with Glenlivat.. “We mi manage some 
Moselle cup,” says geutle Silvia, in one of her thirsty moods; and 


M 


another “ upper of lobster and rabbit,” and then “ home to 
breakfast.” Another night they polish off “a quantity of cold 
beef, and—fortunate find !—a lobster and a mighty tenkard of 
old ale, singularly soft and strangely potent.” But as they donot 

to bed immediately, they are soon ready for “a splendid piece of 

acon and no end of eggs,” with another “ mighty draught of ale.” » 

There are some p es about wedding ceremories at the end 
that might certainly Save been written by Silvester during or 


| after one of these heavy nights. 
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SYMONDS’S RECORDS OF THE ROCKS.* 


R. SYMONDS, an early promoter of the field-clubs which 

are now so popular in many parts of England, endeavours in 
his Records of the Rocks to interest his readers rather by pleasant 
gossip than by authoritative teaching. Indeed it is rather in his 
general character as a pedestrian guide to “amateurs who,” to 
quote the words of his preface, “ enjoy passing their leisure 
hours among rocks, old castles, old authors, and the wild flowers 
of strange wayside places,” that we prefer to r Mr. Symonds 
in the present notice of his book; for we are sure that, while it 
will serve as a very usefal itinerary for geologists on their 
rambles, it will be still more welcome to the more discursive 
naturalist and to the ordinary tourist, on account of the variety 
of fields over which it conducts him. Leaving, therefore, to 
others the phenomena of denudation upon which he discourses in 
the Woolhope Valley and elsewhere, the relative influence on 
highland mountain scenery of aqueous action and voleanic 
movements, and the problems connected with glacial erosion which 
are recurred to in several parts of the volume before us, we shall 
content ourselves with talking account of the collateral objects of 
interest which environ Mr. Symonds’s path. Whoever avails - 
himself of the Records of the Rocks as a travelling companion 
will be in no danger of wasting precious time by the way, in false 
starts or mistaken routes. The writer is thoroughly acquainted 
with his ground, and spares no pains to give his readers clear and 
usefal information on all sorts of subjects. Suppose, for example, 
we are seized with a desire to ascend the Lickey, a remarkable 
range of hills to the north of the town of Bromsgrove, the 
Longmynd in Shropshire, or that landmark of the Herefordshire 
border of Gloucestershire known to every traveller as May Hill— 
Mr. Symonds tells us not only the most convenient route, but all 
that it is desirable to glance at by the way. Here is a description 
of May Hill, which will afford a fair illustration of Mr. Symonds’s 
style, and may perhaps recommend the ascent to tourists who 
might otherwise be disposed to tarry at its base :— 

May Hill, which gives its name to these Upper Llandovery rocks, is a 
great prolongation of the axis of Silurian strata from Woolhope to Purtom 
and Tortworth, across the Severn into Gloucestershire. It is supposed by 
some to take its name from Maia, the mother of M » whom we now 
behold in the heavens as one of the Pleiades, while the less antiquarian 
mind attributes the name to the fact that, on May-day in times gone by, the 
good folk of Gloucester danced on the green among and around the firs that 
are planted on its summit, Nowhere in this of England is there a 
nobler view. To the north rise the ancient Malverns, the Silurian rocks of 
Ledbury and Woolhope clothed with wood, and to the north-westward 
peep out in the distance the Welsh hills of Old Red Sandstone, with here and 
there an outlier of Carboniferous rocks, telling the history of denudation 
between points so distant as the Pen Cerrig Calch, near Crickhowell, and 
the Clee Hills in Shropshire. Westward is the Forest of Dean, with its Old 
Red base, and all the Carboniferous series on its summit; and eastward is 
the Severn, wandering by the old Norman cities of Worcester, Tewkesbury, 
and G , among the battle-fields of centuries, by ancient cathedrals, 
abbeys, and churches, until it expands into its fine estuary ; and far away 
to the south we see its glistening waters bordered by the Cotteswold, the 
Mendip, and the Quan Hills. 

This is a v example of the sort of mixture of geol 
which Mr. Symonds provides es 
his readers, and they can choose for themselves whichever aspect 


* Records of the Rocks; or, Notes on the Geology, Natural History, and 
Antiquities of North and South Wales, Devon, and Cormeall. By the Rev. 
W.S. Symonds, Rector of Pendock. With numerous Illustrations. London: 
John Murray. 1872. 


“Getting opposite to each other in front of the fire, clad extempo- 
, raneously in blankets, with a table before them, on which was a 
bottle of cognac, and a kettle singing on the fire, ve 4 are certainly 
not to be pitied.” The —_ we are told, drank brandy and 
seltzer with his pipe in the library, and occasionally Tokay or 
j Madeira when he had an old friend with him. On market-days 
; | he had a glass of sherry at the “Silchester Arms.” When some 
daughter. Silvester’s father saw a young lady one night at the a 
theatre, proposed to her next day, and was accepted. Silvester | little straw-coloured pints of maraschino about him.” Ataschool- 
| girls’ party the author lets off the young creatures with a taste of 
| “a weak preparation of alcohol.” In the second volume there is 
an arid interval in which re | is drinking anything, and Mr. 
to look up a couple : and voter 
_ andsend them together to a pot-house. oys and the voter have 
Leue> Teas?” | nothing on earth to do vith the story, and nothing comes 
Silvester —“ Not necessarily ; but when hen featanamannan | of the incident; but it is at least a pretext for a dram. 
You are my wife from this moment, Louisa, if you say yes.” | 
Louisa.—* I say yes, my dear love . . . and I am yours always.” 
panther, which keeps guard over a chest of gold and jewels, | 
hen’s egg, and 
a nugget of gold that might weigh a dozen pounds. His pockets ee 
are fail, as he imcidentally observes, of precious stones, in case he 
should run short of change. This interesting young man falls in 
love with the two girls and resolves to carry them off, either one | 
after thé other or both at once. “ He thought of islands in 
the Greek seas that he remembered, where it would be Elysium | 
purposes, at a short distance from the coast. She escapes, with the 
aid of am old Highlander. Next, he disguises himself as a mission- 
ary, lives in a sechuded tower, and makes a haul of both girls, who 
to get 
themselves dried. He puts Louisa into one of the cellars and 
chains her to a staple in the wall,and meanwhile Silvia walks 
home in her sleep—only a mile or two—elothed simply in a blanket. 
An alarm is raised, and Louisa is again rescued. Another 
time Nugent—for that is the villain’s rame—reappears dressed | 
| 
1s the difficulty of description.” “ ‘The sort of woman whom it is | 
| 
} 
XUM 
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of the landscape they may happen to prefer. When we are carried 
on visit to the beautifal and Abbey of Llanthony, 
Giraldus Cambrensis is laid under contribution for its origin and 
history, and the gossiping old Archdeacon of Breeon is cited as 
affirming that the stones of the Black Mountain of which the 
structure was built are “ Parian stones,” susceptible of a high 
polish—in other words, free stone “ qui et liberi vulgo dicuntur.” 
At New Radnor, Leland is quoted in reference to a ruin supposed 
to have crowned the summit of the Castle Hill, but Sabass 
vestige or token left, till an attempt was made in 1863 to dig 
foundations there for the “Lewis memorial.” These exca- 


vations unbared, it would seem, the very “ piece of a gate” 
which Leland says “was amendyd.” Certainly not until Mr. 
Symonds unearthed the fact would modern Teinslens have 


dreamed what the same topographer records, “that after Owen 
Glyndour won the castel, he took a threescore men that had the 
guarde of the caste], and caused them to be beheaded on the brinke 
of the castel yard, and i, one a certain bloodeworth groweth 
ther wher the bloode was shed.” It was on the historic ground 
of Whittington Castle, near Oswestry, which Guarine de Metz 
won with Peveril’s daughter as the meed of prowess in the tilt- 
yard of the Castle of the Peak, that it first occurred to Mr. 
Symonds to combine his ical investigation of rocks with 
some account of the buildings, ecclesiastical or military, which 
have been, built of or on them. This combination of “Listorical 
with geological lore is sometimes turned to good account. 
Notably is this the case as concerns the bearing of botany on 
geology; and, in a kindred fashion, geology explains archeol 
and legend lore, or vice versd. Near Merlin’s city, Caermarthen, 
the wizard, so legends tell, was enticed on a fine summer's day, 
when the birds were singing and the butterflies flitting, by another 
wily fairy Vivien, into a cavern, where she entombed him by aid 
of his own spells. The clue to the whole story is, it seems, the 
appearance of butterflies (or trilobites tails) in the “‘ Upper Llan- 
deilo” rocks of Pensarn and Mount Pleasant. 

It was at the legend-haunted Llandewi Brevi, near Tregaron in 
Cardiganshire, that St. David’s preaching to the bishops, abbots, 
clergy, and laity of Wales was so visibly and supernaturally 
sanctioned “ that a snow white dove descending from heaven, sat 
upcen his shoulders; moreover, the earth on which he stood raised 
itself under him till it became a hill,” on which indeed its 
still remaining church was afterwards built. The legend, Mr. 
Symonds surmises, is referable, in part at least, to the fact that the 
site is a volcanic dyke of the Caradoc period; whilst the fable of 
the furrow of the Banog oxen, which in St. David’s day trans- 
ported the carcase of a gigantic beaver from the same place, and of 
one of which the horn was a holy relic implicitly believed in by 
the Cambro-Briton, is clearly due to the preservation there of a 
well-fossilized portion of the horn of “ Bos primigenius.” The 
marvel of Marcley Hill, near the conflux of the Lugg and Wye, 
in Herefordshire, changing its ancient site, and going of its own 
volition a slow and painful three days’ march to a higher station 
(A.D. 1575), is still referred by the gaping rustic to an earthquake 
at the Crucifixion. The undoubted solution is a landslip, not 
singular in the Upper Ludlow rocks about the Woolhope country. 
“The cause of these great landslips may be referred to the 
jointed structure of the rocks, the steepness of the dip of the 

eds, and the percolation of much rain down the joints.” The 
Buckstone, near Monmouth, which is usually called Druidic, is 
shown to be one of many cases of erratic bou ; and the legend 
in North Wales “that from Llandudno to Puffin Island was dry 
land within the human epoch,” has its germ of truth in the 
geological doctrine of submergence. These instances, it is true, 
are rather connected with legend than with history, but there is 
no old castle of which Mr. Symonds does not tell us the personal 
history as well as of the rock out of which it is raised; and 
the care with which he has ransacked Giraldus and Leland and 
Camden bespeaks him an observer of catholic instincts, and not a 
homo unius hbri. 

Mr. Symonds has also a quick eye for objects of botanical interest, 
as will S seen from the care with which he chronicles the finding 
of the exceedingly rare Draba Aizoides at, Pennard Castle, near 
Gower Inn, in _ Revedcem- and the Yellow Wood Anemone 
growing wild in the same neighbourhood; the Tree Mallow 
wid the Arabis stricta in the scarce accessible clefts of the 
Stack Rocks, in Pembrokeshire, and the rare and curious flora of 
the Doward and Symonds Yat on the opposite banks of the Wye. 
The mention of the Arabis stricta and the Tree Mallow reminds 
us of a stirring personal anecdote of the author’s, in reference to 
the perils incident to the pursuit of scieuce by an ardent botanist 
or ornithologist, or to the indulgence of the irresistible pastime 
of stone-throwing by the sight~seer endowed with an average 
amount of life a spirits :— 

There is_a danger [writes Mr. Symonds in reference to egg-gathering at 
the Stacks] which well be mentioned, as I 
myself. Lord Cawdor has fortunately forbidden shooting at or disturbing 
by fire-arms the swarms of sea-fowl which frequent the coast rocks, or no 
doubt what has occurred at Puffin Island, near Beaumaris, would occur 
here, and the birds would be persecuted, mangled, and destroyed. Still it is 
hardly possible to see flocks of guillemots and puffins, which cover the 
Stacks, apparently within a stone’s throw, without jerking a pebble in hopes 
of persuading the multitudes, which are there sitting screaming, to rise 
and fly. 1 had made one or two attempts ata lony and strong throw, when 
my feet slipped, and I had a heavy fall on the er hn 
over the precipice. Only a week afterwards a number of schoolboys went 
trom Pembroke to the coast for a holiday, and one of them, in throwing a 
stone, lost his footing, shot over the rock, and was dashed to pieces. 


Mr. Symonds is so lively a writer and so pleasant a fellow- 
traveller, on paper or afoot, that we hope he will take a lesson, 
and steel himself against the boyish penchant for shying stone 
pe sare in such perilous places, as well as against emulation 

venturous egg-collectors, such as the one who 

across a chasm which would have puzzled an Anne of Geierstain, 

and retarned = with a of lovely rose-coloured 

lossoms (of the Lavatera), more as being gathered in a 
truly wild locality. 
An excellent idea of such habitats of a wild flora may be 
gathered from the frontispiece and the illustration facing p. 342. 

The botanical contrast between the wild of Conway and 
Llandudno, and the favour shown to diverse vegetation by 
limestone rock and trap rock respectively, is well worked out in 
p- 341; and we are introduced to the hauntsof the Maiden Pink 
at Diganwy, and of the nzean “ Cotoneaster vulgaris” on the 
Great Orme’s Head. Indeedin all Mr. Symonds’s geological rambles, 
no botanic specimen passes unnoticed. he marks the 
reindeer lichen side by side with the Ling in Wyre Forest, in 
Worcestershire, he is rapt into the past, and chants a pan over 
the relics of an alpine and sub-alpine flora, where thousands of 
years ago wandered the reindeer and the mammoth (386). This 
is part of the romance, so to of geology, akin to the 
accounts of the bone-caves, the submerged forests, above all to the 
lignite formations of the vastly remote Miocene period, of 
which, in connexion with the discoveries of numberless sub- 
tropical plants and shrubs fossilized at Bovey Tracy in Devon- 
shire, our author has an excellent summary in pe. 286-90. 
Nor is Mr. Symonds an in- 
terest, as a discip Isaac Walton, in other fish besides 
arene and reverences a certain St. Cyric, connected with 

rshire, as much for his traditional introduction of very fine 

trout into the little glacial lake of the Drygan mountain, which 
consists of Lower Landovery rock, as for the cure which resided in 
his staff for glandular swellings. This saint, by the way, would 
have been warranted to know a samlet when he took it. Mr. 
Symonds also has something to say about the peculiarly white- 
scaled trout of the Bala Lake, called the “ Gwyniad” on account 
of its colour from the days of Camden. Sir William Jardine 


regards it as an allied species of the oregonus. A tourist 
who has been fortunate enough to put this book in his portmanteau. 
when exploring the districts of which it treats will certainly 


be at no lose for interesting and valuable local information of 
every kind. 


HUGHES'S MEMOIR OF A BROTHER.* 

Ww. think it fortunate that this Memoir was not “ meant 

originally for publication,” but was written solely for the 
sons and nephews of “the home-loving country gentleman” 
whose life is here briefly given us. It is happy that it is 
not in that “very different form” which Mr. Thomas Hughes 
tells us “it would have taken” had he from the beginning had 
his thoughts fixed on the public. There are in every generation 
a few men whose lives are matter of public interest. ‘There 
are still more who, though they have not lived in the full 
blaze of public life, have yet been so far out of the common 
run that it would not be an idle curiosity which should lead 
us to ask to be admitted into a knowledge of their histories. 
There are, besides these, men who may be counted, not by the 
tens or by the hundreds, but by the thousands and tens of thou- 
their own villages, their own 
worlds—that smail circle of four English miles diameter or there- 
abouts, as Tristram Shandy defines it—have led lives so good and 
true that each little knot of mourners would fain know more of 
the history of one who in their thoughts held so large a place. 
The lives of such men are always worth reading, though it rarely 
happens that there is any one capable of writing them. If indeed 
a biographer does arise, he almost always falls into the error of 
treating his hero as the frog in the fable treated herself. He 
swells out his homely virtues till pays Haperae offensive by their 
extravagance, and, while ee ay that we shall see in the man 
whose life he writes a miraculous draught of all the great quali- 
ties that are to be found in the boundless main of human nature, he 
forgets that he forces us to ask how it happens that a man so great 
has done so little. If a man’s and greatness were 
known only to his own home, let their story be written for his 
own home. If they took in a wider range, and filled with 
love and admiration a vi or a township, let their story be 
written for the village and the township. If, again, a man’s 
life, though known to few, yet ranged beyond his little local world, 
and showed itself in different forms to what is called a wide 
circle of friends, then let it be told, though with all moderation 
and quietness, yet from a more general point of view. Such 
lives, though written, or rather perhaps because written, for the 
few, would be full of interest for the many. Pictures of lives, 
however homely, so long as they are faithfully done and are free 
from affectation, whether they are on canvas or in type, are sure 
to be studied with eager attention. 

We are glad, therefore, that the publication of a Memoir of a 
Brother was an afterthought with Mr. Thomas Hughes. Had 
while the sorrow of his great loss was still fresh in him, satdown to 
let the world know how good a man it had lost, in all likelihood he 


Memoir Brother. Thomas Hughes, Author of “Tom Brown’s 


School Days. 
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would have failed as much as he has now succeeded. We can easily 
bring home to ourselves the feeling of weariness with which we 
might have laid down the more elaborate biography—a weari- 
ness akin to that which comes upon us when we reach the end 
of an epitaph that covers a whole gravestone. Nay, it is 
not impossible that we might have been so offended by the 
unintentional geration of the whole book as to have 
almost taken a feeling of dislike for its really estimable 
subject; whereas we have now laid down this modest Memoir 
with a deep feeling of regret that a man so » so loving, 
and so worthy of being loved should one single act of im- 
atone, one single exposure to a chill, have been torn away 

those who might for many years have looked to lean on 
his strong arm and to draw courage from his true heart. We 
would not be misunderstood by any means to say that this work 
is faultless. If we thought that the occasion called for severe 
criticism, we might justly find not a little to blame in the literary 
execution of this Memoir. We are glad, however, to feel that we 
are justified, in the case of a book whose origin is due to such 
deep affection, and whose tone is for the most so good, in 
being blind to what is amiss, and in seeing only what is . At 
the same time we cannot but t that the athletic side of Mr. 
George Hughes’s charactershould have been quite sostrongly brought 
out. The author is clearly aware of the mischief that is being 
done by the present outrageous worship of bodily strength 
and bodily skill, for he says, “I must not you so much of all 
his successes in athletic games. These things are made too much 
of nowadays, until the training and competition for them outrun 
all rational bounds.” We wonder if it ever crossed Mr. Thomas 
Hughes’s mind how much the author of Tom Brown’s School Days 
has to answer for all this. If Muscular Christianity, as some main- 
tain, is a new form of religion, that writer certainly was its 
prophet. There is no doubt some excuse for the prominence which 
1s given to these sports in the Memoir of a Brother, as Mr. George 
Hughes was a man of no common fame. It would seem that at 
Rugby he was for years looked back to as were the men of a 
former generation by those with whom Nestor lived :— 

xeivows O° dy ovrig 
THY, viv Bporoi siowy paxéotro* 

Mr. mo tells of a wonderful kick by which he gained a match 
at foot-ball, and the School House “ regained its position ” :— 

He had kicked the last goal from “ a place” nearly sixty yards from the 
pe The tradition of that kick was handed down for many years, and, 

remarked, was always tting back some few yards ; so that, by the time 

it expired, I have no doubt it had reached 100 yards, and e as 
fabulous as many other traditions. 
Then, too, he was stroke of the Oxford boat in the year when, with 
only seven men, it won the race at Henley. When we consider 
how comparatively small thirty Fg igo was the interest taken 
in boat-races, and yet read in Mr. Hughes's narrative of the ex- 
Cmnagenere which followed on the unlooked-for victory, we can 
only hope that, should Oxford ever again at Putney win the race 
with a man short, every policeman in London, nay, every soldier 
in the country, will be drawn up ready to crush the frenzied out- 
burst which would be certain to follow. What happened in those 
unathletic days in such a quiet village as Henley is certainly 
striking enough :— 

The crew had positively to fight their way into their hotel, and barricade 
themselves there, to escape being carried round Henley on our shoulders. 
The enthusiasm, frustrated in this direction, burst out in all sorts of follies, 
of which you may take this as a specimen. The heavy toll-gate was pulled 
down, and thrown over the bridge into the river, by a mob of young 
Oxonians headed by a small, decorous, shy man in spectacles, who had pro- 
bably never pulled an oar in his life, but who had gone temporarily mad 
with excitement, and I am confident would, at that moment, have led his 
followers not only against the Henley constables, but against a regiment 
with fixed bayonets. 

Mr. George Hughes, then, was no common athlete. We can 
forgive his brother for lingering over the memory of the great 
deeds he did, and for telling us also of his poms F. Menzies, 
the “ Radical reformer” of rowing, and of “ the small slice of 
lemon” which he always saw every man had by him at the start. 
We can forgive him, as the younger Greeks doubtless forgave old 
Nestor when he went on to say :— 

ob yap mw roiovg ilov avipac, obdé 

olovy re, Apvavra re, womiva 

Those who take an interest in public schools—that is to say, in 
the opinion of public school men and public school boys, the whole 
universe—will find in the account given of the school-boy life of 
the author and his brother much that they will care to read. We 
ourselves, when we came to one passage in the book, felt the same 
doubt coming over us that came when we first read om Brown, as 
to the soundness of the system which Dr. Arnold worked. No 
one can have read that story without being shocked by a revolting 
act of cruelty which is there described. e should like to know 
how many lashes with the cat an indignant public would fix as the 
minimum to be inflicted on a set of ragged, base-born scoundrels 
who should use torture by fire as a means of extorting money. In 
the book before us Mr. Thomas Hughes says :— 

He writes home of everything, in these first yea of what he 
knew would only give and be pens the rough 
side of school life as it then existed. small boy might be, and very fre- 
eae was, fi for every moment of his play hours day after ave and 

was a deal of a bad kind of bullying. But these took 
as a matter of course, making the best of what was inevitable. 
What an athletic Christian calls a bad kind of bullying must have 


been a very bad kind indeed. The school doubtless had got into 
a bad state before Dr. Arnold was made Head-master. But Mr. 
Hughes is writing of a time when he and his brother had been 
there already six years. Surely, in a far shorter time than that a 
man with Dr. Arnold’s strength .of character should have swept 
all cruelty clean out of Rugby. It is a matter utterly beyond our 
understanding how a man who has all the power that belongs to 
the head of a school, whether great or small, should not make 
short work with all bad kinds of bullying, and have the accursed 
thing put clean away from among his boys. Dr. Arnold, on the 
one hand, was, if we mistake not, far too tolerant of schoolboys’ 
fashions and traditions, which, when leading to wrongdoing of 
whatever kind, ought to meet with the most summary justice. 
But, on the other hand, he had, we have little doubt, a far 
greater horror of sin than of suffering. His nature was stern. He 
could hardly, we should imagine, have believed in the exquisite 
suffering that can be undergone in childhood by those who are 
gifted with nerves of on iron, and who carry a heart as full 
of feeling for others as it is all shrinking in itself. ell does the 
father of the two brothers, in writing to his eldest son, when he 
was now a sixth-form boy, urge him “ to protect the junior boys 
in their little comforts and privileges.” ell also does the eldest 
brother—the subject of this Memoir—years afterwards, when he 
has in his turn a son at Rugby, write to him :— 

There is one lesson which you ought to learn from your present feelings 
of discomfort and worry ; when you are a big boy at Rugby, and see any 

r little fellow worried and uncomfortable, you must say a kind word to 
m (remembering what you once felt yourself); you have no idea how 
much good a kind word fiom a big fellow (what you call a swell) will do to 
a poor little beggar. 

We are sorry to find from a letter which Mr. George Hughes 
wrote in 1868 how great was the power in the school that was 
* still held by those who were merely good at games :— 

All the dpe and influence is in the hands of the athletes, and the sixth 
formand all the rest pay them (the athletes) the oe respect, and themost 
willing obedience. They obey the sixth (lawful authority) less willingly. 
All this is not quite satisfactory, but it might be worse. At all events 
Temple, who is a tremendous Radical, knows it and allows, nay, encourages 
it. But I find that few people are Radicals in their own departments. 
After all, the heroes of our great schools and Universities differ but 
little in the glory they seek, and in their fitness to hold rule, 
from the unlettered rustics of the Deserted Village 

that simply sought renown 
By holding out, to tire each other down. 

Had we space we should like to quote a kind letter which Mr. 
Hughes and his brother received in their childhood from Miss 
Edgeworth. They, with all the courage of seven and eight years 
of age, “had laid their heads together and written two letters asking 
her to tell them what were the contents of the remaining drawers 
in the wonderful Indian cabinet” that we read of in Rosamond. 
After having received such a letter in answer, and after admit- 
ting that her books were in his childhood his great delight, we 
are surprised to find that Mr. Hughes, in writing to his own sons 
and nephews, says, “‘ you asp | have never read her books.” 
We are quite ready to allow that Miss Edgeworth’s books are 
somewhat one-sided, but we know of no better corrective for the 
far more one-sided stories for the young that are now written— 
Tom Brown's School Days, for instance—than the Parent's Assistant 
and the Harry and Lucy that delighted us and our fathers before 
us. Those, however, who entertain respect and affection for Miss 
Edgeworth’s memory will find not the least interesting part_of 
the work before us in this kindly letter of hers to her youthful 
admirers. We must find space for one more quotation, as ina 
very few lines we get a great deal of humour. Mr. George 
Hughes is describing a scene that took place at Pau, where he 

the winter :— 

There was a scene at the opera the other night. The conductor of the 
orchestra is the amant of the contralto. Just before the opera began, the 
conductor in a jealous fit tried to strangle the contralto: whereupon the 
basso profundo knocked the conductor down: whereupon the juctor ran 
off towards the river to drown himself: whereupon he was knocked down 
again to save his life: whereupon he threatened to cut everybody’s throat : 
whereupon he was locked up in prison, and there remains. So there is no 
conductor, and the contralto can't sing from the throttling. 


We have not tried to present to our readers any sketch of the 


| character of the subject of this Memoir. The Memoir itself is but 


a sketch, and would only be spoilt by condensation and analysis. 
Those, however, who have a spare hour on their hands might well 
spend it in studying the character of one who, in his brother’s 
words, “ was only a good specimen of thousands of Englishmen of 
high culture, high courage, high principle, who are living their 
own quiet lives in every corner of the kingdom from John o’ 
Groat’s to the Land’s End.” 


MAY.* 


WE should be sorry to place any limits to industry, and we 
know that the amount of productive power varies in each 
individual writer; that some minds are like the elephant, capable 
of only rare efforts, while others are like rabbits, taat bring forth 
young at all seasons and in large numbers. But then the une is 
an elephant, living long and serving humanity while it lives, 
and the others are only rabbits. George Eliot is a slow worker, 
while the Ouidas, the Woods, and the Cudlips are prolitic. We 


* May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “Chronicles of Carliugford,” &¢. 


3 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 1873. 
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are sorry to add also Mrs. Oliphant to the list, whom yet we are 
far from placing in the same category with her feebler sisters. We 
would cohen tonshes her with a steadygoing worker like Mr. 


Trollope, and yet even he would be the better for a rest at 


times, and a —¥ breathing after a continuous strain than 
he suffers himself to have. 


me thing, however, we can say of 
Mrs. Oliphant—fresh or weary, she is en original. Her books 
have a certain stamp of their own, an individuality of character 
and an unhackneyed plan of story that go far to redeem some of the 
faults which time and use and haste only deepen. Whatever she 
does, she does with all the strength she at the moment ; 
she is thoroughly honest, however exhausted; and her heart is 
nevey cold to her labour, though her brain may be tired and her 
hand heavy. And it is this quality of honesty that raises her 
work above the ordinary standard of that which is done at too 
great speed and without taking time enough to rest between 


whiles. 

The of this novel, May, is the character of May or Marjory 
herself” She is and natural, loveable and 
tender, but planned on a nobler scale than is usually assigned to 
the marriageable young ladies of novels. She is a woman of three- 
and-twenty, with a young half-sister clinging to her like her child ; 
which also is a relief from the rosebud and bread-and-butter inani- 
ties of seventeen and eighteen, so dear to the hearts of many authors. 
Here we have a woman still young and beautiful and fresh and 
fair, but with a fine matured dignity and common sense that enrich 
the story with possibilities of action denied to callow innocence. 


Consequently she becomes the heroine, not so much by the 
arbitrary will of the author as by natural and logical necessity. 
The strongest of the party, she has perforce to bear the heaviest 


burden ; 
she has the most to sacrifice. In all the events that crowd on that 


first icture when she is seen coming down the High Street _ 
of Pitcomlie as if she were a young princess, as indeed she is the | 


princess of that country—and she knows it—to the last unravelli 
of the painful secret that clears poor Isabell’s clouded name an 
the Hay-Heriot succession, she is always beautiful and 
brave; never once shown in an ugly light, or dwarfed by mean- 
ness, cowardice, or self. She isa d creature, and we con- 
gratulate Mrs. Oliphant on the beauty and harmony of her character. 

The scene of the story is laid in Scotland, near the small town 
of Pitcomlie, itself not far from St. Andrews; and Mrs. Oliphant 
has caught the echo of the racy Scottish humour creditably 
enough. Miss Jean Hay-Heriot, the old aunt of the present Laird 
of Pitcomlie, with her keen black eyes and keener tongue, her 
quick resentments, and her profound belief that the world had 
been going wrong ever since she left off being young, with a soft 
place, however, somewhere about her, if only it could be got at— 
which was difficult, and not often—makes a — picture of the 
sterner side of the North British character. he keynote of her 
nature is struck in the beginning, when Marjory and bg in 
their riding habits, the child with her long hair streaming behind 
her, come in late to luncheon. Miss Jean “ prepared for tempest.” 
“ It roused her up sometimes, and gave her a renee exhilaration, 
to get an opportunity of setting ‘that girl of Thomas’s’ to rights.” 
But, cross as she was, and glad of her chance of a tempest, she had 
ordered a dainty luncheon for her grandnieces ; mingling benefits 
and buffets in that odd way belonging to the crabbed-tempered, 
kind-hearted eld. She plays omly a subordinate part in the 
drama, but she is always effective; her witchlike age and dourness 
contrasting with the of May and the childish 
tenderness of golden-haired Milly, not with a sense of discord, but 
of completeness. The two brothers, Thomas the Laird, and 
Uncle Charles, both Hay-Heriots, father and uncle of the girls, 
are well drawn ; but of the two Uncle Charles, though the more 
important to the story because he has the most to do, is the less 
satisfactory. “Only a haverel,” as Aunt Jean calls him, and at 
the best of times nothing but a thin, long-legged dilettante, he 
every now and then displays a ‘pertinacity scarcely in accordance 
with the leading lines of his nature. His elder brother had 
evidently kept him well in hand ; but he sometimes holds his own 
with more manliness than seems to belong to him, collapsing as 
he does when any real strain is put upon him. The Laird comes 
out more clearly; and the sudden bitterness that invades his kind 
and lovirg nature, and turns it all to irritation and injustice under 
his great sorrow, is wonderfully true to life. Sin ly well 
observed too is the special injustice of his tone to Marjory; she 
who had done all, borne all, and whose reward from him was only 
—_ and complaint. It is in these nice touches that Mrs. 
Olphant excels. She may be neither deep nor philosophical, but 
she is always keen, and generally delicate and true. 

None of the characters, however, are very prominent, save May; 
and none of them are so purely beautiful. Fanshawe, with whom 
she has so much to do, gains his chief importance through his 
association with herand hers; Uncle Charles is hazy; and the Laird 
her father dies before the core of the struggle is reached. We 
see the elder brother Tom only on his death-bed, which, though 
well described, tells us nothing ees the fact that he has 
been wild and something worse, and that he dies with a secret 
undivulged. The other brother, Charlie, is a mere name; and 
his wife and sister-in-law are rather caricatures than anything 
else. Women are often painfully silly, we admit, and some are to be 
found as selfish, vain, and vulgar as Matilda; a few also are as 
clever as Verna Bassett ; but we do not like the portrait of either, 
and we think that in them Mrs. Oliphant has overstepped the line 
which separates realism from ant to 


e wisest, she has the most to decide ; the most unselfish, | 


something very like spite. A deal might have been made 
out of the and the ristics of the two 
sisters might have been kept; but it would have been a higher 
kind of art to have toned down the episode into more quietness 
than our author has allowed; and the drawing would have been 
pay 4 had its uglier details been less elaborated. We do not 
say that it is not natural; it is only too much so. The black 
nurse and the languid babies; the confusion worse confounded 
of the untimely arrival; the helpless muddle of all concerned, 
which every one who has had to do with Anglo-Indian mothers 
and their babies and ayahs can picture for himself; the mental 
determination of Verna Bassett to make her own account out of 
the good luck that has befallen her silly sister through the death 
of her husband, her father-in-law, and the heir of the estate, all 
in a breath ; Matilda’s helplessness and half-idiotic vanity, her 
physical excitability, and her mental and moral hardness and 
selfishness—all this~is true in the main, if even here we find a 
tendency to over-breadth. But when we come to the circumstances, 
say, of the cap and the reading of the will, and of Matilda’s appro- 
priation of the mistresshood of Pitcomlie with such a gratuitous 
amount of insolence, we demur, and question both the artistic 
truth and moral feeling with which this whole episode has been 
constructed. It is anew thing to say of Mrs, Oliphant that she is 
either vulgar or spiteful; but she touches on the brink of 
these unpleasant qualities in her account of how Matilda Hay- 
Heriot, or “ Mrs. Charles,” and Verna Bassett her sister, played 
their little pranks of brief authority at Pitcomlie, and acted fike 
unmistakable snobs when they masqueraded as ladies of high 


degree. 

The idea of the dilemma in which May is placed, and of the 
grief and humiliation inevitable whichever alternative she accepts, 
is excellent. On the one side is Isabell, a Highland peasant girl, 
with a doubtful story and a saps origin. She is, or she is a 
“ poor Tom’s” widow. If she is not, then the memory of the de 
is stained with one sin the more, and the sister has still more cause 
to blush for than to lament her favourite brother. If her story is 
true, and her child is really legitimate, then the proud Hay-Heriots 
have received a wound they can never get over, and the glory of 
their family traditions is tarnished for all time. Yet anything 
would be better than Matilda and Verna as the mistresses of Pit- 
comlie; and in any case fiat justitia holds good. Still the 
dilemma is a grievous one for Marjory, proud, fond, and true as 
she is; and as it is her hand which has to give the blow in any 
case, her position isa hard one, and we do not wonder at her 
sending for her friend Mr. Fanshawe to help her out of her 
difficulties. 

The love affair between May and Fanshawe is very w cage: 
described. It is of the gradual, unimpassioned, and’ sensible kind 
which. is so like reality and so unlike precast novels in 
general. They do not soliloquize to the moon, nor ‘kiss franticly 
in the woods, nor have brain fevers because things go cross, nor 
give up all their social chances in life for the sake of a few months’ 
earlier marriage, nor do anything of the mad and mischievous 
kind; but they drift quietly from indifference to pleasure in each 
other’s society, from pleasure to doubt, from doubt to resolve, 
and from resolve to certainty ; the stages interspersed with the little 
starts and flights which a to the deviousroad on which they are 
travelling, and which give life and colour by the way. And there 
always comes in the golden head and clinging fondness of little 
Milly, to add that half-matronly purity eat seopenathilitg which 
does so much for Marjory’s character. There has seldom been a 
more successful portrait of a child than this of Milly. She is 
nothing wonderful in any way ; just a “bonnie bit bairn” of ten 
or so, who rides about the country with her sister, and follows 
ever after her like her shadow, who has long bright golden 
hair that streams in a mane behind her, who cries copiously 
for vague sympathy and vaguer “ dool” when their troubles 
come on the family and “my May” is distressed, and her 
father estranged. She says her prayers, and reads heavy Sun- 
day books as the se thing to do when they are all in grief 
and mourning; and when Fanshawe makes her laugh right 
out, she feels conscience-stricken, as if ‘she had committed an 
impiety. She is probably nct very clever, not very promising, 
not very anything; but her presence in the story is one of 
the prettiest things in it; and Mrs. Oliphant has proved her- 
self a master of the art in this sweet and lifelike child’s 
portrait. If novel-writers would only go more to nature for their 
models, and trust less to their own sickly fancies, we should have 
better work than we have now. But, indeed, the mass of unreal 
and unripe fiction poured weekly from the press is a grave matter 
as a sign of modern intelligence; and when we reflect that not 
half-a-dozen of our present authors write of life as it is, not half- 
a-dozen are able to make beauty and interest and poetry out of the 
ordinary conditions of humanity, but either stoop to filth or soar 
into absurdity, we may accept with gratitude such work as Mrs. 
Oliphant’s, even though in this, her latest production, she has 


given signs that she would be all the better for a rest, and a spell 


of playtime void of pen and paper. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


| 3 yee VON HUBNER has published in two thick octavos 
the narrativs of his travels round the world.* He started 


* Promenade autour du monde. Par M.le baron de Hubner. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co. ite 
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from Ireland on the 13th of May, 1871, and arrived at Marseilles 
on the Pe of January, 187, after having visited North 
America, California, Japan, and China. The interesting volumes 
with which he presents us are merely the transcript of his diary, 
but they show us the impressions of 4 man who, whilst seeking 
recreation, tur to account the observations he is enabled to 
make, and studies society from the point of view of a politician. 
The simplest facts which he witnesses serve the purpose of illus- 
trating some striking trait in the character of the ge a amongst 
whom he is thrown, and his work is ntuch above the ordinary 
average of productions of the same class. We would especially 
draw the reader's attention to the chapters bearing upon Mor- 
monism and the Salt Lake City. . 

The problem which M. Moreau de Jonnés has attempted to 
solve in his new volume * is one of those which for want of pro- 
perly authenticated data must ever remain sw) judice. When did 

meeting také place, in pre-historic ages, between the races of 
the North and those of the South ? When did that fusion begin 
from which sprang in the first instance the Ethiopians, and after- 
wards the Semites and the A ? Our author points to 
the shores of the Euxine as the probable locality. Five thou- 
sand = ago, he says, an immense sea occupied the space now 
held by Russia, Poland, and Tartary; northwards it was con- 
founded with the Baltic and the Arctic Ocean; in the South 
it joined the Caspian and the Sea of Azov. Seven islands 
were, he conjectures, scattered over that broad — the largest 
of them being the Atlantis described by Plato. Such was the spot 
where that union occurred of which M. Moreau de Jonnés speaks, 
and in support of his theory he gives a number of details which 
are about as valuable as the theory itself. Thus he identifies 
Hades with the Crimea, and places the Elysian Fields in the island 
of Saman; according to him, the Ogygia mentioned by Strabo was 
on the same spot, and the birth of Pallas Athene—which he 
apparently regards as an historic, or at least a pre-historic, fact— 
occurred near the Sea of Azov. We must say that pre-historic 
history is a difficult and hazardous subject to write upon. 

The numerous contributions on scientific subjects made by M. 
Littré to French periodicals, both before and since his conversion 
to Positivism, have been collected by him into a volume.j 
We need scarcely say that on every occasion the disciple of 

Comte endeavours to bring forward the leading cha- 
racteristies of his eg and to in the new laws which 
determine the progress of society. His main idea is the regular 
logical deduction of all sciences from each other, beginning with 
mathematics and ending with what is called sociology. This 
=. admits of no variation, and is as unchangeable as the 

er in which the strata of the earth present themselves to the 
grological observer. M. Littré explains this in his preface, and 
the opportunity of criticizing Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system 
of interdependence, as in contradiction to the conclusions of 
Positivism. In reviewing M. Frangois Lenormant’s Manuel 
Whistoire ancienne, he sketches the e of universal 
history ; of course, with him the Bible no more weight than 
any work of merely human origin, and all ideas of a merely 
theological character should, he maintains, be excluded from 
treatises which aim at being scientific. Accordingly he re- 
pudiates altogether the account given in the Book of Genesis 
of the creation of man, and classifies the various nations of 
the old world in an order different from that received by most 
M. Littré’s views on the manner of studying and 
conceiving history are developed in his article on M. Renan’s 
Histoire des langues sémitiques, and in a lecture which he 
delivered, at M. Gambetta’s request, on February 1, 1871, before 
the ae of the Ecole Pol ique. 

Count du Barry de al professes to be, not an archxolo- 
gist, but a mere amateur.{ Travelling in Egypt, he is struck by the 
architectural remains scattered in such profusion over the country. 
He studies them, and endeavours to } cme from his researches 
the laws ing to which those imposin B structures have been 
erected. The result is a valuable mon in which every point 
connected with the architecture of yay a is carefully dis- 
cussed—the materials used, the arrangements of temples, palaces, 
sepulchres, the introduction and application of painting and 
sculpture. He devotes a chapter to a suggestive account of the 
relations existing between the architectural style of the Greeks 
and that of the Egyptians; and he shows how the former, after 

ing from the latter, modified it in its turn. 

The question ouvriére §, as our neighbours call it, is one of such 
importance that any work relating to it is sure to receive attention. 
The Count of Paris has evidently given much thought to the 
great social question of the age, an has endeavoured to bring 
together the data from which an equitable code of laws may be 
framed. His book, divided into Ya parts, explains what has 
hitherto been done in Wages, Trade-Unions, and Acts 
of Parliament relating to the protection of the rights both of 
masters and men, are among the subjects discussed in his lucid and 
well-written treatise. 

Another book on the Franco-Prussian War jj! Baron Ambert, 


* L’ Océan dee anciens et les peuples pré-historiques. Par A. C. Moreau 
de Jonnés. Paris: Didier. ii 

t ne point de vue philosophique. Par E. Littré. Paris: Didier. 

tudes sur [architecture égyptienne. Par le comte du Barry de Merval. 

§ De la situation des ouvriers en Angleterre. Par M.le comte de Paris. 
Paris: Lévy. 

|| Histoire de la guerre de 1870-71. Parle génésal baron Ambert. Paris : 


however, has aimed less at writing a military history than at 
putting together a series of reflections on the a events 
which preceded and accompanied the invasion of France by the 
Germans. His Imperialist sympathies are apparent even in the 
few words of dedication prefixed to the volume; they show them- 
selves in every page, and no words of contempt are strong enough 
when the men of the 4th of September, their principles and their 
actions, have to be characterized. Baron Ambert opens before 
us an amusing gallery of portraits, and, if some of them are 
caricatures, yet in most cases the resemblance cannot be denied. 
He is very severe upon Marshal Bazaine, whom he charges 
with incapacity, selfishness, indifference for his soldiers, want of 
energy and of foresight. General Trochu, too, is roughly handled ; 
and as for Garibaldi and his followers, they are treated with 
a contempt and hatred which will perhaps call forth an 
angry resly on the part of the Republicans. Baron Ambert’s 
conclusion can easily be guessed; the Revolution is the cause 
of all the evils from which France has been suffering, and, 
to quote his own words, “ Whilst the Emperor was falling 
on the field of battle, the Revolution stabbed him behind.” It 
might reasonably be objected here that — Til. was the 
very man who caused the catastrophe by which he was finally 
overthrown. When, however, our author expresses his opinion 
that the only chance of safety for France is in a return to the 
ideas of morality and to a sound religious and intellectual train- 
ing, he will no doubt find an echo in the breast of every true 
patriot. An atlas accompanies this volume, which, notwith- 
standing its _— Psa of view, forms a valuable contri- 
bution to the military collection published by M. Plon. 

Several scholarly works have been issued from time to time on 
the medieval French theatre*, and the principal mysteries, 
moralities, and farees which form so important a part in the 
earlier literature of our neighbours are now easily accessible to 
the general reader in cheap and well-edited books. We would 
notice, amongst others, the collection published by MM. 
Francisque Michel and De Monmerqué, under the title Le 
thédtre francais au moyen-dge, the ten volumes which the late 
M. Jannet issued in his Bibliotheque Elzivirienne, and the duodecimo 

repared by M. Paul Lacroix (bibliophile Jacob) for M. 
Delahays’s ibliotheéque gauloise. e have now to examine a 
magnificent volume for which we are indebted to M. Edouard 
Fournier, and which seems to us the best work of the kind ever 
given to the public. The great defect of all previous reprints 
of medieval plays is that they merely supply the text, and 
add nothing whatever in the way of notes, glossarial elucida- 
tions, &c. They are, in fact, intended either as bibliographical 
curiosities, or as hand-books for scholars whose acquaintance 
with the grammar of the langue d’oil enables them to dis- 
pense with critical and historical explanations. M. Fournier 
appeals to a wider class of readers, and he has done so very suc- 
cessfully. From the rich and curious collections previously con- 
sulted by MM. Jannet, Leroux de Lincy, Michel, Lacroix, and 
others, he has chosen a series of excellent plays belonging to the 
respective categories of mysteries or miracle-plays, moralities, 
sotres, and farces; he has added the chefs-d’euvre of Pierre 
Gringore and Roger de Coblerye ; and a comedy by Marguerite de 
Navarre takes us to the opening of the Renaissance period, 
when the drama, as well as other branches of literature, 
underwent a complete transformation. One specimen, and 
one only, the Farce du d'eau, belongs to the rei 
of Louis XITI., and M. Fournier inclines to think that the 
piece was probably a corrected reprint of some old drama. 
The volume contains no less than fifty plays, each of which 
is preceded by a brief notice and an argument; the intro- 
duction gives a general account of the French stage, from its 
earliest beginnings to the sixteenth century. It has often 
been observed that the glossaries added to collections of this kind 
avere exclusively taken up by the explanation of grammatical and 
etymological difficulties; this was peculiarly the case with the 
pe excellent index which forms the tenth volume of M. 
Jannet’s Ancien thédtre frangais. M. Fournier tp no glossary 
at all; but his foot-notes supply every verbal elucidation re- 
quired, together with a full discussion of the numerous historical, 
antiquarian, political, and social allusions contained in the text. 
A series of coloured engravings has been added representing the 
principal dramatis persone. 

M. ny weg deserves well of the public for his elegant 
edition of Rabelais.t The third and concluding volume of the 
text just published contains the Fifth Book of the Pantagruel, 
and mamek pieces which are usually appended to the great work 
of the jolly curé of Meudon; we mean the Pantagrueline prog- 
nostication, the almanacks, the épistre du Lymosin, and .the cresme 
philosophale. Scholars interested in documents bearing on the 
biography of Rabelais will find an ample harvest in the letters, 
dedications, commendatory verses, Xc., which form the latter 
elegant octavo. x le fi 

e chatty, entertaining Mémoires du peuple frangais t, by M. 
Augustin Challamel, are now finished; the eighth volume begin 
with an account of French society during the age of Louis XIV., 
and ends with the Revolution. In this panorama, where the clergy, 


* Le thédtre francais avant la Renaissance; précédé d'une introduction. Par 


M. E. Fournier. Paris: Laplace. ‘ 
+ Les auvres de maistre Frangois Rabelais. Publiées par M. Marty 
Laveaux. Vol. 3. Paris: Lemerre. 
Srangais, Par Augustin Challamel. Vol. 8 
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the magistracy, the nobility, and the people are brought together, | not bring back with him a very favourable Shipediion of the “ red 


we have often to notice details which would be perfectly incredible 
if they could not be shown to be well authenticated. The Recueil 
de Maurepas, the vaudevilles, squibs, and | s of the times have 
been freely consulted by our author, and it would be amusing to 
compare his statements with the flattering and untrustworthy 
narrative of Voltaire. As we get fairly into the eighteenth century 
the interest of the book becomes greater; we have the quarrels of 
the Parliament with the Court, the scandalous orgies presided 
over by the Regent, the Jansenists and the convulmonnaires, the 
Eney: ists, the Paris salons, the financial speculations of 
Law, the political intrigues of Cardinal Dubois. The picture, 
though overcrowded perhaps, is well worth studying, because it 
shows to what a state of corruption the ancien régime had sunk 
when the taking of the Bastille marked the beginning of a new 
era in the history of the country. 

M. Jules Barni * is a staunch admirer of the eighteenth century ; 
but he is not blind to the errors which some of Voltaire’s and 
Rousseau’s disciples committed, and whilst he praises the Emile 
and the Contrat social, he denounces in severe terms St.-Lambert’s 
Catéchisme and the works of Volney. This third volume of 
the Morakstes frangais contains ske of writers who may be 
said to have formed the minor of free-thinkers; Vauven- 
argues 0 the list, then come Duclos, Helvétius, St.-Lambert, 
and Volney. It would be an interesting question to discuss 
whether the extreme doctrines upheld by the last two authors 

ially were not the legitimate development of the theories 
which they had learnt in the school of Voltaire, and also whether 
the admiration of brute force, as it appeared in Napoleon’s 
despotism, was not the natural consequence of a system which 
looks upon man merely as a clever piece of mechanism; but we 
cannot here enter upon such considerations. M. Barni’s third 
series of leetures fully equals in merit the other two, and his 
copious extracts from the writings of the philosophers whom he 
criticizes are well chosen. When noticing Volney’s teaching at 
the Ecole Normale, he might have said a few words about Garat 
and the celebrated controversy which that lecturer carried on with 
St.-Martin, the plalosophe inconnu. 

Several important works have at different times been published 
on Christian art, and the names of MM. Rio and Didron will 
suggest themselves at once to 8 who are acquainted with 
the subject; but M. Grimouard de Saint-Laurent t aims at some- 
thing more ambitious than either of those writers; he seeks to 
unfold before the reader the whole history of Christian ssthetics, 
to show its successive manifestations, and the various character- 
istics it has displayed notwithstanding its substantial unity. We 
have now the first volume of a work which is to eomprise four 
other instalments. The introduction gives a sketch of the pro- 

of religious art from its earliest beginnings to the present 
he. The author shows how the twofold current of idealism and 
realism has affected the production of great specimens of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and he describes the principal episodes 
in the le. What he calls the “grammar of the language 
spoken by Christian artists” forms the subject of the first part 
of the book. Study of drawing and of colouring, composition, 
laws of perspective, arrangement of draperies, attitude and expres- 
sion, formation of groups, distribution of light and shade—all 
these topics are discussed at considerable length. M. de Saint- 
Laurent has of course illustrated his teaching by numerous 
engravings taken from the best models of Christian art; these 
figures are admirably drawn, and some of them are masterpieces 
of correctness and of finish. 

M. Edouard Chevalier in a verg suggestive book { considers 
the best way in which a fleet can assist land forces, sup- 
posing the case of a Continental war. Since the conclusion of 
the peace of 1871 public attention, he says, has been directed 
towards the apparent inactivity of the French navy whilst the war 
was going on. Why did not an extensive landing of troops take 
place on the German coasts, thus ereating a diversion which 
could have been turned to good account? M. Chevalier shows 
that the disasters of the —- rendered this course quite 
impracticable, and as soon as the French Admiralty knew that it 
was impossible to reckon the co-operation of a corps de 
débarquement, the notion of an attack on Kiel and the Jahde 
was out of the question. The problem, examined from a general 

int of view, may be thus stated:—-What operations have 

n heretofore undertaken by fleets condemned, on account of 

is question, our au e campaign o 
po py and he then seeks for further examples in the betory of 
the Crimean expedition, and of the War of Secession in the United 
States. His conclusion is that a fleet must necessarily act in close 
combination with land forces if it is to render any substantial 
service, and that for this reason no blame whatever can be attached 
to either Admiral Rigault de Genouilly or Admiral Fourichon on 
the ground that during the late war their activity did not corre- 
spond with that displayed by the other branch of the service. 

‘The anonymous conservateur, rédacteur du “ Francais” § does 


* Les moralistes frangais du diz-huiticme siéele, Par M. Jules Barni. 
Vol. 3. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

+ Guide de V'art chrétien. Par M. Grimouard de Saint-Laurent. Vol. 1. 
Paris: Didron, 


} La marine francaise et la marine allemaude pendant la guerre de 1870- 
7. P Chevalier. ‘Paris: Plon. 


a” Bere Par un conservateur, rédacteur du “Fran- 


countries” which he has lately visited, and his py mg corrobo- 
rates in a striking and amusing manner that of Baron Ambert, 
already noticed. Twelve letters, dated from various towns in the 
South of Franee, tend to show that the Conservative element is 
still extremely strong there ; and that, but for the hesitation of the 
Government officials, who were cowed by the threats of @ noisy 
minority, the patriotic firmness displayed by many friends of order 
would have rendered even the temporary tri of Radicalism 
impossible. M. Thiers was, we are told, systematically kept igno- 
rant of what was going on amongst the excitable populations of 
Avignon, Marseilles, Arles, and surrouading districts, and the 
prefects nominated under the pressure of lead influence were in 
most cases not the representatives of the law, but mere tools in the 


hands of the 
Madame Quinet’s journal of the siege of Paris* gives us da 
by day an account of that terrible episode in the war. We 
need scarcely say that a deep hatred of Napoleon reigns through- 
out these short and burning aphs, written under the 
ressure of passing events; the Government of September 4 is 
ewise very severely treated, and the attempts at insurrection 
made by Delescluze, Flourens, and their friends, previously to 
the great outburst of the Communist civil war, are regarded as 
abortive efforts Rg — enemies of the Republic purposely 
exaggerated. Edgar Quinet’s preface summarizes the im-" 
conveyed the work itbelf, While certain writers 
would fain make us believe that the invasion of France was the 
idea of the Prussian Government, carried out in distinct opposi- 
tion to the sympathies of German democracy, we find recorded 
here what seems to us very much nearer to the truth—namel ; 
that the whole German race supported most Prince 
Bismarck’s ‘policy, from the wish to av in a si manner 
under the despotism of 
a 
The same spirit characterizes the Journal d'une Parisienne t, for 
which we are indebted to Madame Edmond Adam. It differs 
from Madame Quinet’s volume inasmuch as it initiates us more 
aw into the political life of Paris after the capitulation of 
Sedan, and it gives us, in an ing, gossiping way, an account 
of the formation af tho the 
eulties amidst which it was established. M.Adam himself, our 


Flourens. 


plished the edi I panied by 
er publi same editors, It is aecompani a 


* Paris; journal du siége. Par Madame Edgar Quinet. Paris: Dentu. 

dune Parisienne. Par Juliette Lamber 
(Madame Edmond Adam). Paris: Lévy. 

¢ Les églises de Paris sous la commune. Par Paul Fontoulieu. Préface 
de M. de Pontmartin. Paris : Denta. 

§ Hachette’s Children’s Own French Book. Edited 


yy the Rev. E. 
Brette and Gustave Masson. Parisand London: Hachette & Co. 
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readers may remember, held office at that time, and his relations 
with the beding representatives of the Liberal Opposition have 
enabled his wife to give us curious details respecting MM. Pel- 
letan, Rochefort, Wefftzer, Gambetta, Ke. 
After having admired the energy of which patriotism is capsble 
when danger stares a whole nation in the face, we turn with ae 
melancholy interest to the records of the crimes whieh disgraced 
Paris under the Commune, and which have done so much to dis- 
credit Republican institutions even in France.{ M. de Pont- 
martin may perhaps be wrong when he says that the Government 
of Segnever 4 was particularly distinguished by the spirit of 
impiety, but it certainly took no efficient steps ——— the : : 
orgies of the party represented by Raoul Rigault a 
The repulsive details published by M. Paul Fontoulieu, first in 
the Figaro newspaper, and now in the present volume, are sad 
memorials of @ state of moral decomposition which would ruin 
society if left unchecked and unpunished. 
| We must briefly mention a new educational work§, forming 
| part of MM. Hachette’s series. It is a small volume, ees 
: easy French stories for young children, the a whic 
have never yet appeared in of this kind. is collec- 
2 
| 
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32s. Od. 36s. Od. 
. Od. 
70s. Od. 87s. 6d. 
3 ft. 6in. 4 ft 
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3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft 
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delivery at a small 
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32s. Cd. 35s. Od. 42s. 0d. 
Mahogany 1058. Od. 170s, Od. 210s. Od. 
; Mahogany Dining-tables, telescope action, 
Size Bft. by 4 1358.01. 155s. 0d. 190s. 0d. 
Mahogany Wide £8 15s. £10 Os, £11 10s, 
= With plate-glass backs £9 108.21 108, £33 0s. 
| 
sent, Scarborough 
Electro Spoons, Dessert, 178., 54s. 
Electro Forks, Table. 26s., 42s. 


